












THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


il at il ee 


The 1970 U. S, Savings Bond Campaign is being conducted 
in the Department and the Foreign Service during the month of 
May. 


Both President Nixon and I place great importance in this 
campaign and we encourage every employee to participate in 
the Payroll Savings Plan. We are especially conscious of the 
vital role of U. S. Savings Bonds in protecting our nation's 
economic strength and our own financial security. 


Those of us who participate in the Payroll Savings Plan 
become shareholders in our country's future, Federal em- 
ployees have traditionally taken the lead in the purchase of 

U. S. Savings Bonds. I sincerely hope the Department will 
set a new record of participation in the 1970 Campaign. 









I urge each of you to participate in the U. S. Savings Bond 


Campaign this year, 
Cl Hetcen lar ppm 
William P. Rogers 











MAY 13 PRESS CONFERENCE 


The Secretary Talks About Cambodia, Young People 


Secretary Rogers held an impromptu press conference 
in the Department on May 13. The text follows: 


SECRETARY ROGERS: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
didn’t know for sure whether I'd be able to be here or 
not because I was testifying on a trade bill this morning 
so I didn’t announce a press conference, but I understand 
that some of you have been asking to see me and Mr. 
McCloskey says that the requests have become more 
persistent— 

[Laughter. ] 

—and so I am happy to be here and will be glad to 
have an on-the-record press conference. 


Q Do you want to start with questions, Mr. Secretary? 
A Sure. 


Q What is the policy of the United States Government 
on South Vietnamese assistance—military assistance or 
cooperation with the Lon Nol Government in Cambodia? 


A Well, as you know the South Vietnamese have been 
cooperating with the Lon Nol Government and on this 
riverine operation, they discussed the matter in advance. 
So there is some cooperation between the two govern- 
ments. 

Naturally, we encourage that. The whole Nixon Doc- 
trine as pronounced at Guam is that the Asians should 
work with each other to take care of their common 
problems. And I was pleased to see that Thailand has 
renewed its diplomatic relations with Cambodia. 

In terms of all the ramifications of that relationship, 
I think it’s probably a little premature to discuss that. 


Q Mr. Secretary, will South Vietnamese troops be 
withdrawn from Cambodia at roughly the same time as 
American troops? 


A Well, I think there’s a limit to what we should say 
about what South Vietnamese troops are going to do. 
Originally, it was contemplated that most of the troops 
would be out of Cambodia by the end of July, but I 
don’t know that I'd want to make a commitment on 
behalf of the South Vietnamese. I have no reservation at 
all about restating what the President has said, and that 
is that the American troops will be out of Cambodia 
by the Ist of July and all the American troops will 
be out, including advisers. 


Q Mr. Secretary, did you support the Cambodian 
move before the decision was made, sir? 


A Well, I will not now, and have not in the past, and 
will not in the future, make any comment about what 
my advice to the President has been, or is, or will be. 
Obviously, it’s inappropriate for any Cabinet officer to 
talk about what his advice to the President was. Secondly, 
I think it should be pointed out that in this kind of a 
Situation—I’m speaking now about the planning for 
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the incursions into Cambodia—there are a great many 
points of view expressed. It’s not just a yes or no propo- 
sition. There are a great many factors that enter into 
that decision; and I had full opportunity to present my 
views to the President, as did all the other advisers. They 
were presented and, as the President said, he made the 
decision. 


Q Mr. Secretary, could you comment on whether 
the Cambodian incursions have helped or hurt from a 
diplomatic standpoint in the world and as far as the 
negotiations are concerned? 


A Well, I think in terms of the diplomatic community, 
or the international community, as far as that’s concerned, 
probably the initial reaction was somewhat either re- 
served or negative because just as a good many Ameri- 
cans—particularly young people in this country—thought 
that this involved a long, drawn-out Cambodian operation 
by American troops and because they were fearful that 
we might get bogged down, there was, as I say, concern 
on the part of some nations and some negative reaction. 

I think that that’s changed now. I think it’s because 
of the President’s statements that this is going to be a 
limited operation; it’s going to end by the Ist of July. 
It has not changed the policy at all; it’s a continuation of 
the Vietnamization policy. And he firmly believes, as 
do I, that this will reduce the casualties. 

I think that the diplomatic climate is changing con- 
siderably so that the reaction recently is good. 


Q Mr. Secretary, specifically, has the incursion com- 
plicated our relations with the Soviets? 


A It’s a little too early to tell, I think. As you know, 
Kosygin had his press conference; and they have, I think, 
taken some steps to gain propaganda advantage. But I 
think it’s too early to tell. I don’t see any indication it’s 
adversely affected their attitude on the SALT talks. 
I don’t see that it’s changed their position in the Middle 
East. So it’s too early to tell, I think. I think that the 
fact that Prince Sihanouk and his government-in-exile 
has been incubated and hatched in Peking has caused the 
Soviet Union some concern. 


Q Mr. Secretary, you were engaged over the week- 
end, along with other Cabinet officers and officials, 
in this dialogue with the students. I wonder if you could 
give us your impression of how valid you think their 
concern is and how much you think this may have altered 
—not altered the policy of the Government, but altered 
the Government's understanding of what they're talking 
about. Would you address yourself to that? 

A I saw five different groups of students—some from 
Cornell, Colgate, Yale, MIT, and Grinnell. So my answer 
is based on those conversations. 

Insofar as the students themselves were concerned, 











I was very impressed with the fact that they were very 
responsible. They talked about the real issues involved. 
They had very intelligent questions. And it was quite 
clear from those discussions that a lot of the so-called 
“moderates” among them were very confused about 
whether the Government was going to get bogged down 
in Cambodia, and they had a very strong emotional re- 
action. So that I think that as far as I was concerned, I 
was impressed about their emotional involvement; and 
it was an emotional involvement that was based on a 
reasoning process. I believe that in some measure I was 
able to, at least, cause them to think about the decision 
that was made by saying—just as the President has 
said—that the decision he made was a very difficult de- 
cision and that if it was wrong, all Americans would 
have time to criticize it and to second-guess him. 

And after I listened to them I pointed out that I 
thought there was a possibility that they were right. The 
President recognized that. We all recognized it. 

And then I asked if there was a possibility that the 
President was right. And they thought about that be- 
cause if they said that the President couldn’t possibly 
be right, then it would show that their minds were 
pretty well closed. And if they said that there was a 
possibility that he could be right—and several of them 
said, yes, they thought he could be right—then I said 
that I thought that it was the duty of all of us to support 
him during this interim period. We’d know by the end 
of July, and why not wait? It’s not the kind of thing 
that’s going to take a long time to decide on; we’re 
going to know by the end of July whether we get our 
troops out, we’re going to know how much equipment 
we’ve captured—how many military supplies that the 
enemy would have had available to use against us. 

And we believe that it is going to work. We believe 
it has worked. We believe that the results will be very 
gratifying to the American people. And it will, as the 
Secretary of Defense said yesterday, enable us to get 
our combat troops out of South Viet-Nam by a year from 
now, roughly. 


Q Did you say the end of July, sir? 


A No, no; I didn’t. Did I say that? No, no. The end 
of June. 


Q The end of June. 

A I don’t want you to think I’ve got a creeping 
escalation! 

[Laughter. ] 

It’s the end of June or the Ist of July. 


Q Mr. Secretary, could | clarify just on this one 
point? In originally talking about the South Vietnamese 
involvement with the Lon Nol Government, you also 
used “the end July.’”’ You said you thought— 


A Well, I’m sorry. I misspoke. 


Q You thought they would come out in the period 
after American — 
A I’m sorry. That’s a mistake. End of June; Ist of 


July. We’ve talked about it both ways. I'll refer to it as 
“the end of June.” 


Q And you say that the United States will get its 
combat troops completely out of Viet-Nam by mid-1971? 
A I said we'd get our troops out of combat in South 
Viet-Nam. Now, we have made it clear all the time that 
there will have to be some combat troops remaining 
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to function with the support of elements that are left, 
but the objective is to get American troops out of the 
combat role in about a year. 


Q Mr. Secretary, could you discuss the Middle East 
crisis in the light of the Israeli raid into Lebanon, the 
introduction of Russion pilots into Egypt, and the Presi- 
dent’s reevaluation of his decision on the sale of jets to 
Israel? 


A Yes. First, on the question of Lebanon, we are, 
of course, pleased that Israeli troops are withdrawing. 
We regret any military activity in the area. We do recog- 
nize, however, that when you consider what has hap- 
pened, you have to consider the causes for it. And, 
clearly, there was a great deal of guerrilla activity directed 
against Israel. 

We continue to caution all the bodies in the area 
against this process of attack and retaliation and counter- 
retaliation. We would hope that it could lessen; we 
would hope that these activities would not continue. 

Insofar as the presence of the Soviet pilots and ad- 
visers in the UAR is concerned, I don’t think we have 
anything to add to that at the moment. There has been 
no additional intelligence that’s come to our attention 
since Mr. McCloskey made the statement on that some- 
time ago. 

On the question of the policy of our Government vis-a- 
vis Israel and requests for further military equipment 
and so forth, that’s still under consideration. As the Presi- 
dent said, no decision has been made on it. 


Q Mr. Secretary, in view of Peking’s sponsorship, 
more or less, of Sihanouk and their general position in 
the area there, do you anticipate any disruption of the 
Warsaw Talks? Have there been any indications that the 
May 20 talks, for example, will be deferred and post- 
poned? 


A Well, so far as the first part of the question is 
concerned, I really wouldn’t want to answer that. You 
don’t know what the Chinese are going to do. 

As far as the second part of your question is con- 
cerned, there’s been no indication to date that they plan 
to take any action to cancel or postpone those meetings. 


Q Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the whole Cam- 
bodian operation has been consistent with the statement 
which you made to the House Committee on April 23rd 
in which you said that any escalation would destroy our 
Vietnamization program? How do you reconcile between 
these two — 

A Well, yes; I'd be glad to try to answer that. I say 
try,” because I’m not sure I'll satisfy you. But keep 
in mind that this was an Appropriations Subcommittee 
and I was testifying on aid; and they’ve had a long- 
standing rule that that testimony would not be made 
public, and they pride themselves on not violating that 
rule. Third, they said that I would have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to go over the transscript and, if we wanted any 
of it released, have an opportunity to put in additional 
words to clarify it. 

Now, before the question that appeared in the paper 
and the answer that I gave, there were other questions 
dealing with Cambodia—sanctuaries, and so forth. Some 
of it was on the record and some of it was off the 
record. Part of the time the stenographer was taking 
testimony notes and part of the time he was not. It 
would depend on what the Chairman said or what 
somebody else said. 


“ 


See ROGERS, page 65-A 
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April 30th Address to the Nation 





The President Speaks on the Cambodian Sanctuaries 


Following is the text of President 
Nixon’s radio and television address 
of April 30 on the situation in South- 
east Asia: 


Good evening my fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

Ten days ago, in my report to the 
Nation on Viet-Nam, I announced a 
decision to withdraw an additional 
150,000 Americans from Viet-Nam 
over the next year. I said then I was 
making that decision despite our con- 
cern over increased enemy activity in 
Laos, in Cambodia, and in South 
Viet-Nam. 

At that time, I warned that if I 
concluded that increased enemy ac- 
tivity in any of these areas en- 
dangered the lives of Americans re- 
maining in Viet-Nam, I would not 
hesitate to take strong and effective 
measures to deal with that situation. 

Despite that warning, North Viet- 
Nam has increased its military aggres- 
sion in all these areas, and particu- 
larly in Cambodia. 

After full consultation with the 
National Security Council, Ambas- 
sador Bunker, General Abrams and 
my other advisers, I have concluded 
that the actions of the enemy in the 
last ten days clearly endanger the 
lives of Americans who are in Viet- 
Nam now and would constitute an 
unacceptable risk to those who will be 
there after withdrawal of another 
150,000. 

To protect our men who are in 
Viet-Nam and to guarantee the con- 
tinued success of our withdrawal and 
Vietnamization programs, I have con- 
cluded that the time has come for 
action. 

Tonight, I shall describe the 
actions of the enemy, the actions I 
have ordered to deal with that situa- 
tion, and the reasons of my decision. 

Cambodia, a small country of sev- 
en million people, has been a neutral 
nation since the Geneva Agreement 
of 1954—an agreement, incidentally, 
which was signed by the government 
of North Viet-Nam. 

American policy since then has 
been to scrupulously respect the neu- 
trality of the Cambodian people. We 
have maintained a skeleton diploma- 
tic mission of fewer than 15 in Cam- 
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bodia’s capital, and that only since 
last August. For the previous four 
years, from 1965 to 1969, we did not 
have any diplomatic mission whatever 
in Cambodia. And for the past five 
years, we have provided no military 
assistance whatever and no economic 
assistance to Cambodia. 

North Viet-Nam, however, has not 
respected that neutrality. 


For the past five years—as indi- 
cated on this map that you see here— 
North Viet-Nam has occupied mili- 
tary sanctuaries all along the Cam- 
bodian frontier with South Viet-Nam. 
Some of these extend up to 20 miles 
into Cambodia. The sanctuaries are 
in red, and as you note, they are on 
both sides of the border. They are 
used for hit and run attacks on Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese forces in 
South Viet-Nam. 


These Communist occupied terri- 
tories contain major base camps, 
training sites, logistics facilities, 
weapons and ammunition factories, 
air strips and prisoner of war com- 
pounds. 


or five years, neither the United 

States nor South Viet-Nam has 
moved against those enemy sanctu- 
aries because we did not wish to 
violate the territory of a neutral 
nation. Even after the Vietnamese 
Communists began to expand these 
sanctuaries four weeks ago, we coun- 
selled patience to our South Viet- 
namese allies and imposed restraints 
on our own commanders. 


In contrast to our policy, the 
enemy in the past two weeks has 
stepped up his guerrilla actions and 
he is concentrating his main forces in 
these sanctuaries that you see on this 
map where they are building up to 
launch massive attacks on our forces 
and those of South Viet-Nam. 


North Viet-Nam in the last two 
weeks has stripped away all pretense 
of respecting the sovereignty or neu- 
trality of Cambodia. Thousands of 
their soldiers are invading the country 
from the sanctuaries; they are encir- 
cling the, Capital of Phnom Penh, 
coming from these sanctuaries, as 


you see here. They have moved into 





Cambodia and are 
Capital. 

Cambodia, as a result of this, sent 
out a call to the United States, to a 
number of other nations, for assis- 
tance. Because if this enemy effort 
succeeds, Cambodia would become a 
vast enemy staging area and a spring- 
board for attacks on South Viet-Nam 
along 600 miles of frontier—a refuge 
where enemy troops could return 
from combat without fear of re- 
taliation. 


North Vietnamese men and sup- 
plies could then be poured into that 
country, jeopardizing not only the 
lives of our own men, but the people 
of South Viet-Nam as well. 


Now confronted with this situation, 
we have three options. 


First, we can do nothing. Well, 
the ultimate result of that course of 
action is clear. Unless we indulge in 
wishful thinking, the lives of Ameri- 
cans remaining in Viet-Nam after our 
next withdrawal of 150,000 would be 
gravely threatened. 


Let us go to the map again. Here 
is South Viet-Nam. Here is North 
Viet-Nam. North Viet-Nam already 
occupies this part of Laos. If North 
Viet-Nam also occupied this whole 
band in Cambodia, or the entire 
country, it would mean that South 
Viet-Nam was completely out-flanked 
and the forces of Americans in this 
area, as well as the South Vietnamese, 
would be in an untenable military 
position. 


encircling the 


Our second choice is to provide 
massive military assistance to Cam- 
bodia itself. Now unfortunately, while 
we deeply sympathize with the plight 
of seven million Cambodians whose 
country is being invaded, massive 
amounts of military assistance could 
not be rapidly and effectively utilized 
by the small Cambodian army against 
the immediate threat. 


With other nations, we shall do 
our best to provide the small arms 
and other equipment which the Cam- 
bodian army of 40,000 needs and can 
use for its defense. But the aid we 
will provide will be limited for the 
purpose of enabling Cambodia to de- 
fend its neutrality and not for the 
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purpose of making it an active belli- 
gerent on one side or the other. 

Our third choice is to go to the 
heart of the trouble. That means 
cleaning out major North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong occupied territories, 
these sanctuaries which serve as bases 
for attacks on both Cambodia and 
American and South Vietnamese 
forces in South Viet-Nam. Some of 
these, incidentally, are as close to 
Saigon as Baltimore is to Washington. 

This one, for example, is called the 
Parrot’s Beak. It is only 33 miles 
from Saigon. 


Now faced with these three options, 
this is the decision I have made. 

In cooperation with the armed 
forces of South Viet-Nam, attacks are 
being launched this week to clean out 
major enemy sanctuaries on the Cam- 
bodian-Viet-Nam border. 

A major responsibility for the 
ground operations is being assumed 
by South Vietnamese forces. For 
example, the attacks in several areas, 
including the Parrot’s Beak that I re- 
ferred to a moment ago, are ex- 
clusively South Vietnamese ground 
operations under South Vietnamese 
command, with the United States pro- 
viding air and logistical support. 

There is one area, however, imme- 
diately above Parrot’s Beak, where 
I have concluded that a combined 
American and South Vietnamese op- 
eration is necessary. 


Toush American and South Viet- 
namese units will attack the head- 
quarters for the entire Communist 
military operation in South Viet- 
Nam. This key control center has 
been occupied by the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong for five years 
in blatant violation of Cambodia’s 
neutrality. 

This is not an invasion of Cam- 
bodia. The areas in which these at- 
tacks will be launched are completely 
occupied and controlled by North 
Vietnamese forces. Our purpose is 
not to occupy the areas. Once enemy 
forces are driven out of these sanc- 
tuaries and once their military sup- 
plies are destroyed, we will withdraw. 

These actions are in no way di- 
rected to the security interests of any 
nation. Any government that chooses 
to use these actions as a pretext for 
harming relations with the United 
States will be doing so on its own 
responsibility, and on its on initia- 
tive, and we will draw the appropriate 
conclusions. 

Now let me give you the reasons 
for my decision. 
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A majority of the American 
people, a majority of you listening to 
me, are for the withdrawal of our 
forces from Viet-Nam. 

The action I have taken tonight is 
indispensable for the continuing suc- 
cess of that withdrawal program. 

A majority of the American people 
want to end this war rather than to 
have it drag on interminably. The 
action I have taken tonight will serve 
that purpose. 

A majority of the American people 
want to keep the casualties of our 
brave men in Viet-Nam at an abso- 
lute minimum. The action I take to- 
night is essential if we are to accomp- 
lish that goal. 

We take this action not for the 
purpose of expanding the war into 
Cambodia, but for the purpose of 
ending the war in Viet-Nam and 
wininng the just peace we all desire. 
We have made and we will continue 
to make any possible effort to end 
this war through negotiations at the 
conference table rather than through 
more fighting on the battlefield. 

Let us look again at the record. 
We have stopped the bombing of 
North Viet-Nam. We have cut air 
operations by over 20 percent. We 
have announced withdrawal of over 
250,000 of our men. We have offered 
to withdraw all of our men if they 
will withdraw theirs. We have offered 
to negotiate all issues with only one 
condition—and that is that the future 
of South Viet-Nam be determined not 
by North Viet-Nam, not by the 
United States, but by the people of 
South Viet-Nam themselves. 

The answer of the enemy has been 
intransigence at the conference table, 
belligerence in Hanoi, massive mili- 
tary aggression in Laos and Cam- 
bodia and stepped-up attacks in 
South Viet-Nam, designed to increase 
American casualties. 

This attitude has become intoler- 
able. We will not react to this threat 
to American lives merely by plaintive 
diplomatic protests. If we did, the 
credibility of the United States would 
be destroyed in every area of the 
world where only the power of the 
United States deters aggression. 

Tonight, I again warn the North 
Vietnamese that if they continue to 
escalate the fighting when the United 
States is withdrawing its forces I shall 
meet my responsibility as Com- 
mander - in- Chief of our Armed 
Forces to take the action I consider 
necessary to defend the security of 
our American men. 

This action that I have announced 
tonight puts the leaders of North 


Viet-Nam on notice that we will be 
patient in working for peace, we will 
be conciliatory at the conference 
table, but, we will not be humiliated. 
We will not be defeated. We will not 
allow American men by the thou- 
sands to be killed by an enemy from 
privileged sanctuaries. 


The time came long ago to end 
this war through peaceful negotia- 
tions. We stand ready for those ne- 
gotiations. We have made major ef- 
forts, many of which must remain 
secret. I say tonight that all the offers 
and approaches made previously re- 
main on the conference table when- 
ever Hanoi is ready to negotiate 
seriously. 


But if the enemy response to our 
most conciliatory offers for peaceful 
negotiation continues to be to in- 
crease its attacks and humiliate and 
defeat us, we shall react accordingly. 


MY fellow Americans, we live in an 
age of anarchy, both abroad and 
at home. We see mindless attacks on 
all the great institutions which have 
been created by free civilizations in 
the last 500 years. Even here in the 
United States great universities are 
being systematically destroyed. Small 
nations all over the world find them- 
selves under attack from within and 
without. 


If, when the chips are down, the 
world’s most powerful nation, the 
United States of America, acts like a 
pitiful, helpless giant, the forces of 
totalitarianism and anarchy will 
threaten free nations and free in- 
stitutions throughout the world. 


It is not our power, but our will 
and character that is being tested to- 
night. The question all Americans 
must ask and answer tonight is this: 
Does the richest and strongest nation 
in the history of the world have the 
character to meet a direct challenge 
by a group which rejects every effort 
to win a just peace, ignores our warn- 
ing, tramples on solemn agreements, 
violates the neutrality of an unarmed 
people, and uses our prisoners as 
hostages? 


If we failed to meet this challenge, 
all other nations will be on notice 
that despite its overwhelming power 
the United States, when a real crisis 
comes, will be found wanting. 


During my campaign for the Presi- 
dency, I pledged to bring Americans 
home from Viet-Nam. They are com- 
ing home. 


See NIXON, page 68-A 
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SEARCH FOR PEACE IN ASIA, AT VIENNA 


Secretary Rogers discusses two important foreign policy matters—the search for peace in Southeast Asia 
and the search at Vienna for an agreement with the Soviet Union on the limitation of strategic armoments. 


Following is the text of an address by Secretary Rogers 
delivered before the Cornell Alumni Association in New 
York City on April 18: 


No two foreign policy matters are of greater impor- 
tance today than the search for peace in Southeast Asia 
and the search for an agreement with the Soviet Union 
to limit strategic armaments. 

In one case the objective is to seek an end to a con- 
ventional war and thus provide peace and stability to 
the Pacific area. 

In the other it is to seek an end to an unparalleled, 
and certainly unconventional, arms contest in which 
man already has developed the capability to destroy 
mankind. 

In both we hope to achieve the objective by nego- 
tiation. However, in neither case can we rely on an 
assumption that the negotiations will succeed. 

Two days ago we began substantive discussions with 
the Soviet Union in Vienna on the control of strategic 
nuclear weapons—commonly referred to as SALT. 
These could be among the most important international 
discussions in history. Our security is directly involved. 
So are the hopes of all peoples for peace and well 
being. As President Nixon stated on April 16, “The 
effort to limit strategic armaments remains an integral 
part of our work for a lasting peace, a peace from 
which all peoples will benefit.” 

Security does not necessarily improve through the 
building of more complex and more destructive weapons. 
Competition between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in this field would not add to the basic security 
of either nation. It would divert resources we both need 
to use in other fields. It would increase world tensions 
and fears. 

In the last 20 years the United States and the Soviet 
Union have spent some $600 billion on their strategic 
forces. If the arms race proceeds unchecked, that amount 
or more is likely to be spent in the next 20 years in 
order to stay even. The United States and the Soviet 
Union must find a better and more sensible way of 
staying where we are. 4 

We believe that there is a way. We believe the way 
to achieve a stable balance of forces is through a stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreement. 

At the very least, we believe that the risks inherent 
in continuing the strategic arms race make it mandatory 
that we negotiate thoughtfully and painstakingly—with 
serious purpose. 

We hope that such a purpose exists in the Soviet 
Union. The Helsinki talks encouraged us to believe that 
the Soviet leaders approach these talks seriously. So far 
at Vienna we have no reason to change that assessment. 


Last Tuesday in the Soviet Union—before the talks 
got started—Communist Party General Secretary Brezh- 
nev referred to them in a major speech. It is interesting 
to note his comments and his conclusions. 

He referred to the present world situation as one of 
“bitter political and ideological struggle between social- 
ism and capitalism.” He stated that Communists never 
approach disarmament from a position of “toothless 
pacifism.” And he averred that the Soviet Union would 
respond to attempts “by any party whatsoever” to 
achieve military “superiority” over the Soviet Union by 
making the required increase in its own military might. 

This statement should remind us that discussion plus 
serious purpose does not equal agreement and that the 
Soviet Union does not intend to curb its strategic weap- 
ons program on the assumption that there will be early 
agreement. 

However, Mr. Brezhnev went on to say other things 
that were more encouraging. He said: “The Soviet Union 
would welcome a sensible agreement,” that if the United 
States really wanted a strategic arms limitation treaty, 
“prospects for the negotiations may be viewed posi- 
tively.” And he concluded: “The Soviet Union, in any 
case, will do all within its power to see that these talks 
prove useful.” 

Let me reply by saying: 

First, the United States does not believe the world 
should be condemned to continuing conflict. We want 
to end the era of confrontation and enter an era of nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union and other countries, hope- 
fully to end the bitter political and ideological struggle 
of which Mr. Brezhnev spoke. 

Second, we know, of course, that the Soviet Union has 
legitimate security interests to protect in these negotia- 
tions. President Nixon repeatedly has made it clear that 
we seek an agreement that respects the security interests 
of both the U.S. and the USSR. We seek no unilateral 
advantage. 

Third, as in the case of the Soviet Union, the United 
States has no intention of weakening our relative strategic 
capabilities while the discussions are taking place, on the 
assumption that there will be an early success at Vienna. 
In that spirit we are continuing the construction of our 
Safeguard program, and the President has asked for a 
modest addition this year. 

Fourth, this should give rise to no doubt about our 
intentions. The United States enters the SALT talks seri- 
ously, hopefully and with every intention of seeking a 
reasonable, equitable and verifiable agreement. 

Finally, the President has given our delegation a clear 
statement of purpose and authority to move to a discus- 
sion of specific proposals designed to achieve limitation— 
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and eventual reduction—of strategic arms. Consequently, 
the United States stands ready to negotiate, in the most 
comprehensive manner, looking toward an agreement on 

all offensive and defensive weapons. 
If an agreement could be reached it might hasten the 
time when the Soviet Union would be able to abandon its 
nt view of the world as a place of “bitter political 


| and ideological struggle” in favor of the appeal in the 


United Nations Charter which calls for states “to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbors.” 

Negotiation is the means through which we seek an 
arms limitation agreement with the Soviet Union. Nego- 
tiation also characterizes the approach of the United 
States to the problems of Southeast Asia. 

President Nixon last year said we were prepared to 
work for a negotiated solution to end the war in Viet- 
Nam. That remains our position. But, because North 
Viet-Nam has not been prepared to negotiate, the meet- 
ings in Paris have produced no results. 

In the last few weeks, tensions have increased as a 
result of significant developments in Cambodia and Laos 
threatening their neutrality. The neutrality of each coun- 


| try has been recognized and supported by international 


agreements, previously negotiated at Geneva in 1954 and 
1962. The neutrality of each is being threatened by 
North Viet-Nam, in direct violation of its solemn pledge 
as a signatory. On February 14, North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party Chief Le Duan said that it was the policy 
of his government to “strengthen lasting friendship be- 
tween our country and the Kingdom of Cambodia, and 
build good neighborly relations with the Kingdom of Laos 
on the basis of respect for each other’s independence, 
sovereignty, unity, and territorial integrity.” 

With that statement as a backdrop, what are the facts? 
In Laos over 65,000 regular North Vietnamese troops 


_ have invaded and now occupy large portions of Laotian 
| territory. About 40,000 are in the southern part of the 








country, along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. More than 
25,000 North Vietnamese troops are in northern Laos. 
On February 12, this force launched the current offen- 
sive which has led to the increased anxieties. Prime Min- 
ister Souvanna Phouma has strongly objected, and con- 
demned this invasion of his country by the North Viet- 
namese—to no avail. 


It should be noted that the United States has no 
ground combat forces in Laos, and we have no plans to 
introduce any. But we have extended—and will continue 
to extend—military assistance to the Laotian Government 
in order to help it maintain its neutrality. 

The termination of the war against Laos should be by 
a political decision. Fourteen nations have treaty respon- 
sibilities, as signatories to the 1962 Geneva Accords, to 
help maintain Laotian neutrality. We believe all should 
fulfill their obligations to help end North Vietnamese 
aggression against Laos, which is in clear violation of the 
Accords. 


_ The United States has consistently supported the Lao- 
tian Government in its efforts to bring about consultations 
under the 1962 Geneva Accords. On February 28, Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma of Laos wrote to the Co- 
Chairmen of the Geneva Conference, the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, 
urging them to call upon all the signatories to join in 
consultations, as required by the Accords, to find means 
to secure their observance. He has also appealed to the 
Laotian Communists—an appeal we support—to nego- 
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tiate with him to find a solution for their internal prob- 
lems. 

On March 6, President Nixon wrote the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom urging consultations among 
the signatories. Prime Minister Wilson concurred. But 
Premier Kosygin’s reply was negative. On March 21, the 
President again wrote, asking the Soviet Government to 
exercise its responsibility. To date there has been no 
reply. 

On April 7, the President took a very unusual initiative 
by writing separate letters to all other signatories to the 
Accords, urging their cooperation in consultations with 
the Laotian Government and with each other to ensure 
observance of the Accords. We are now awaiting the 
results of that appeal. 

As anxiety mounted following North Viet-Nam’s Feb- 
ruary offensive in Laos, public interest shifted to Cam- 
bodia, when Prince Sihanouk was displaced. This event 
served to focus world attention on the illegal North Viet- 
namese occupation of parts of Cambodia and a growing 
Cambodian resentment of that occupation. 

In Cambodia, as in Laos, North Viet-Nam has long 
been occupying territory in direct violation of its re- 
peated promises to respect the country’s neutrality. There 
are today some tens of thousands of North Vietnamese 
troops in Cambodia. In Cambodia, as in Laos, Hanoi is 
using armed force against a state where it has no legiti- 
mate rights and against a people with whom it has no 
ethnic affinity. 

The cumulative effect of years of these violations has, 
for some time, caused the Cambodian Government to 
express increasing concern. Since 1968 Sihanouk had 
been ss the violations. In April 1969 he revealed 
publicly that he had been unable to visit an area in 
northeastern Cambodia because of the presence of North 
Vietnamese troops. Sihanouk sought international sup- 
port for his efforts to get the North Vietnamese armed 
forces to withdraw. At the time of his downfall, he was 
on a trip to Moscow and Peking for this purpose. 

The rise of Cambodian hostility over the North Viet- 
namese presence came rapidly and dramatically. Most 
governments, including ours, were surprised at the ouster 
of Prince Sihanouk by the Cambodian Parliament. This 
was an internal Cambodian development, motivated 
partly by the resentment of the presence of North Viet- 
namese troops in Cambodia. 

The Prime Minister—Lon Nol—promptly called for 
North Vietnamese military withdrawal and _ initiated 
measures to strengthen the Cambodian armed forces. At 
the same time he emphasized that the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment remained committed to a policy of neutrality 
and did not seek alliance with the West. 


A year ago, before we re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cambodia with a small mission, we affirmed 
publicly our recognition and respect for the “sovereignty, 
independence, neutrality, and territorial integrity” of 
Cambodia within its present frontiers. The policy we 
expressed toward Cambodia then remains our policy 
toward Cambodia now. 


Cambodia has wisely sought to negotiate a solution 
directly with the invaders. We hope that North Viet-Nam 
and the Viet Cong will respond, so that further resort to 
force can be averted in favor of a peaceful settlement 
acceptable to all sides. We respect recent Cambodian 
proposals to seek diplomatic measures of protection 
through United Nations action and through a return of 
the International Control Commission established by the 
1954 Geneva Accords. continued 








Having said these things, I should point out that we 
recognize that the problems of Laos, Cambodia, and 
Viet-Nam are inter-related. We welcome initiatives by 
countries in or outside the area which might lead to 
progress toward restoration of peace in Southeast Asia. 
France, Indonesia, and New Zealand have all made sug- 
gestions which we are discussing with them and which 
may be helpful. 

Some proposals suggest that possibly the Geneva Con- 
ference machinery should be reconvened to consider all 
of Indo-China. In fact, Ambassador Malik of the Soviet 
Union to the United Nations made a specific reference to 
this possibility on Thursday. President Nixon has made it 
clear that he is interested in exploring any suggestion that 
holds out any reasonable prospect for peace. He would, 
of course, like to know what motivated his remarks and 
how deliberate they were. Consequently, I have instructed 
Ambassador Yost to seek whatever clarification and ex- 
planation the Soviet Union is prepared to offer. 

But, wholly apart from consideration of a new Geneva 
Conference, the nations which signed the Geneva Ac- 
cords assumed responsibilities. The violations of those 
Accords by North Viet-Nam in Laos and Cambodia are 
explicit, uncontested, open, and without any shred of 
international sanction. Is it not time for nations which 
are signatories to international agreements actively to 
support them? Should not the international community 
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itself more actively look for ways to shoulder its respon- 
sibilities? 

The sharply increased fighting in Laos and the 
bility of overt warfare in Cambodia have understandably 
caused concern among Americans. They ask if the war in 
Southeast Asia is widening rather than diminishing. They 
wonder if this means that the period of American in- 
volvement will be lengthened, rather than reduced. 

The objective of the Nixon Administration is to avoid 
both these results. 

It is true, of course, that we cannot be indifferent to 
the military pressures by North Viet-Nam on the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Laos and Cambodia. 
affect the safety of our own forces in South Viet-Nam 
and the prospects for peace there. They also affect the 
future stability of Southeast Asia. We continue to believe 
that an ultimate settlement to the Viet-Nam war must 
take Laos and Cambodia into account. 

However, we are determined not to reverse the long- 
term direction of our policy toward fostering more self- 
reliance among Asian states. 

In time this troubled region may cease to be the 
tinderbox of the Far East. Political settlements at some 
point in time may replace military pressures. We may see 
in Southeast Asia, as we may now be seeing in Vienna, 
the beginnings of an era of negotiation. That is our hope 
and that is what the Nixon Doctrine seeks to accomplish. 
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NEW DELHI—U.S. Labor Officers posted in the NEA (Near Eastern and South Asian) and EA (East Asian and Pacific) areas 
attended a conference here March 9-13. Jointly sponsored by the Departments of State and Labor, the conference was 
opened by Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating, and featured a discussion of personnel problems led by John H. Burns, Director 
General of the Foreign Service. The joint chairmen of the conference were George H. Hildebrand, front row, center, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, and George P. Delaney, front row, fifth from the right, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. Delaney is also Coordinator for International Labor Affairs. 
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Marion H. Smoak, Deputy Chief of Protocol, swears-in the 91st Class of the Foreign Service in the Thomas Jefferson Room. 


Department Welcomes 20 New Junior Foreign Service Officers 


Twenty members of the 91st Class 
of the Foreign Service—representing 
16 states and over 30 colleges and 
universities—were welcomed to the 
Department at a swearing-in cere- 
mony in the Thomas Jefferson Room 
on April 17. 

Thomas L. Eliot, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department, was 
the principal speaker. 

Marion H. Smoak, Deputy Chief of 
Protocol, administered the oath of 
Office to the new class, which in- 
cludes 18 Foreign Service Officers 
and two Foreign Service Reserve Of- 
ficers. 

Seventeen of the 18 Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers are men. 

The average age of the FSOs is 
26.4 years. Eleven are married. 
Seventeen of the 18 entered as 
FSO-7s. 

Six have had military service. Four 
served as Peace Corps Volunteers. 

Fourteen entered with graduate de- 
grees—nine have Master of Arts de- 
grees, two have law degrees. The 
others have Master of Business Ad- 
Ministration, Master of Science, and 
Master of International Studies. 

_ The 18 FSOs attended the follow- 
ing graduate schools: 

California State College, Clare- 
mont, Columbia, 2; Georgetown, 
George Washington, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins School for Advanced Inter- 
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national Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Texas, University 
of Wisconsin, and the University of 
Wyoming. 

Principal graduate majors were In- 
ternational Relations, 3; Political 
Science, 2; Law, 2; and Chinese Gov- 
ernment and Politics, Economics, 
Education, Government, History, In- 
ternational Economics, International 
Studies, Law, and Political Science, 
one each. 

The undergraduate schools were 
American, California State College, 
Carleton College, Georgetown, Lawr- 
ence, Occidental College, Oklahoma 
State, Princeton, Seattle, Smith, Stan- 
ford, 2; University of California, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of Tex- 
as, University of Vermont, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The new officers majored in Politi- 


cal Science (5); International Rela- 
tions, (4); Government (3); History 
(2); Banking/Finance, Economics, 
English Literature, and International 
Studies, one each. 

The 18 FSOs came from Califor- 
nia, 4; New York, 2; Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Members of the new class are flu- 
ent in many languages. They include 
French, 4; French/German, 3; Span- 
ish, 3; French/Italian; German; Ger- 
man/Chinese; Germ an/Japanese; 
Spanish/German/French; Hindi; and 
Twi. 

The two Foreign Service Reserve 
Officers have attended St. Mary’s 
University in San Antonio, Texas, 
with a major in International Rela- 
tions; and Central State University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio, with a major in 
Political Science and History. 


Voice of America Receives Peabody Award 


The U.S. Information Agency’s 
broadcasting service, the Voice of 
America, recently received the 1969 
George Foster Peabody Award for 
Radio Promotion of International 
Understanding. Presentation of the 
award was made to Kenneth R. Gid- 
dens, Direetor of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, at a luncheon meeting sponsored 
by Broadcast Pioneers at Hotel Pierre 


in New York City. 

The award was presented to Mr. 
Giddens by Warren R. Agee, Dean of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Georgia. 

The Voice of America and the late 
Edward R. Murrow, then Director of 
the USIA, received the Peabody 
award for promotion of international 
understanding in 1963. 








On Reducing 
The Possibilities of a U.S., Soviet Confrontation 


Following is the text of an ad- 
dress delivered on April 29 by Under 
Secretary Elliot L. Richardson in 
New York City before the Second 
National Convocation on the Chal- 
lenge of Building Peace: 


It is a privilege to be asked to 
participate in this extraordinary 
symposium. 

Distinguished Soviet and American 
citizens are today mingling in this 
hall and exchanging views in a public 
forum, a fact which in itself con- 
tributes to a more positive relation- 
ship between our two countries. 


Privately organized meetings such 
as this add a valuable dimension to 
official contact. I congratulate all in- 
volved on this initiative and hope 
that your discussions will be fruitful 
and will lead to other such meetings, 
with the next round, perhaps, taking 
place in the Soviet Union. 

My remarks today were composed 
with an eye both to the unique nature 
of this audience and the title of your 
convocation. I seek to focus your 
concern on the grave hazards to 
world peace which arise when local 
conflicts threaten to escalate to the 
point of confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
Neither of our two countries—no 
country, indeed—can afford to un- 
derestimate these hazards. 


There are many questions on 
which the United States and the So- 
viet Union disagree. We are likely 
to continue to disagree. There is 
nothing to be gained by our pretend- 
ing that this is not the case. Despite 
these differences, we also have areas 
of common interest. I should like to 
concentrate today on how we can 
maximize one of those areas of com- 
mon interest: how we can most ef- 
fectively insulate ourselves against 
the escalation of local conflicts. What- 
ever strengthens and promotes this 
common interest will also serve the 
cause of peace. To this end I would 
like to suggest three simultaneous 
and complementary forms of action. 


The first involves acknowledging 
and developing what I shall refer to 
as “spheres of restraint”; the second 
calls for encouraging regional self- 
policing and the development of re- 
gional institutions and capabilities; 
and the third requires strengthening 
United Nations mechanisms so that 
they can more effectively cope with 
local conflicts. 

As we look at today’s world situa- 
tion we see an uneasy equilibrium 
at the center in which the crucial 
element is the U.S.-USSR bilateral 
strategic relationship. In recent years 
both our countries have come to rec- 
ognize the need to give this strategic 
relationship greater stability. 

Significant headway has already 
been made. Agreements on a partial 
test ban treaty, the banning of nu- 
clear weapons from Antarctica and 
from outer space, and the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty have been 
followed by a draft treaty barring 
weapons of mass destruction from 
the seabed. The Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks now under way in 
Vienna have even greater potential 
for stabilizing our strategic relation- 
ship. Extremely sensitive and com- 
plex matters touching upon the vital 
security of each side are at stake. 
But if solutions continue to be pur- 
sued in the same serious manner in 
which the talks have begun, we are 
confident that ways can be found to 
limit the dangers and costs of the 
strategic arms race. 

Beyond this central strategic equi- 
librium and destined, I believe, to 
become increasingly important are 
complex new configurations of power 
involving other countries and, in some 
cases, new regional groupings. In 
some areas of the world the power 
of the United States is involved in 
the local balance; in some areas So- 
viet power is involved; in other re- 
gions we are both involved, directly 
or indirectly. 

Certain regions where both of us 
are now deeply involved are so im- 
portant to the central configuration 
of power that accommodations will 


require a careful process of negotia- 
tion on outstanding issues. Central 
Europe, for which the NATO minis- 
terial meeting recently proposed mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions, 
is the outstanding example. 

In other areas, however, where 
neither of us is now so heavily com- 
mitted, progress can be made toward 
reducing the danger of expanded local 
conflict by deliberately limiting our 
involvement. This does not require 
that we agree on the origin and mer- 
its of the conflict in question nor that 
we forego all interest in the area. 
What is required is that we do 
agree—either tacitly or explicitly— 
to refrain from any action, direct or 
indirect, which might disturb its in- 
ternal equilibrium. 

Since the world of the 1970's is 
not likely to be a placid one, this will 
not be an easy task. Experience has 
shown that the process of modern- 
ization is inevitably accompanied 
convulsion and dislocation. Turmoil 
and turbulence are thus unfortunately 
likely to continue to accompany rapid 
social change in large parts of the 
world. Peaceful development—eco- 
nomic or political—is a process that 
has thus far eluded much of man- 
kind. 

The temptations, the impatience, 
and the anger which will be stirred by 
continuing eruptions and violence in 
developing areas emphasize the need 
for major power abstention. The de- 
velopment of “spheres of restraint” 
will require that both major powers 
recognize that their long-term inter- 
ests are not furthered by attempts to 
gain short-term—and often fleeting— 
advantage. 

Each side has its own views as to 
what constitute current examples of 
such attempts. I believe, for instance, 
that the Soviet Union should realize 
that any immediate gains it might 
make by attempting to take advantage 
of the troubled Middle East situation 
are far outweighed by the danger of 
stirring up a wider conflict. When 
in such an area one of us—in this 

continued 
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Under Secretary Elliot L. 
Richardson and Mrs. Richardson 
are greeted on their arrival in 
Tehran, above, by Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur Il. During his 
trip to the Mid-East, Mr. Richard- 
son also visited Ankara, where he 
is shown at the right with Secre- 
tary General Eralp, center, of 
the Turkish Foreign Office, and 
Ambassador William J. Handley. 
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case the USSR—involves itself mili- 
tarily, it is inevitable that the other 
will take notice and react. 

We in the United States, mean- 
while, must come to terms with the 
fact that violent upheaval—however 
repugnant to our preference for or- 
derly and peaceful change—is going 
to continue to occur. We must realize 
that in most such situations U.S. 
power is neither a desirable nor an 
effective prescription. 

In addition to realizing that we 
have neither a moral right nor a duty 
to intervene in every local quarrel, 
both the U.S. and the USSR must 
also recognize that our power to deal 
with such disputes is sharply circum- 
scribed by the new confidence and 
strength of many of the smaller na- 
tions. In many cases, to be sure, our 
participation—together with such 
leverage as we can usefully exer- 
cise—can help the parties find an 
acceptable formula for a settlement. 
This is what we are seeking to do in 
our discussions on the Middle East. 
But such efforts should not lead us 
to believe that an imposed solution, 
even where we can agree on its basic 
elements, is a lasting solution. Where 
persuasion fails, coercion is not an 
acceptable option. 


These perceptions are reflected in 
the way the Nixon Administration is 
attempting to remold U.S. foreign 
policy. They can be seen in the more 
precise manner in which we are now 
setting the limits of our obligations. 
As President Nixon has put it, “We 
have commitments because we are 
involved. Our interests must shape 
our commitments, rather than the 
other way around.” Accordingly, we 
are being more exact in the delinea- 
tion of those U.S. interests which, 
when threatened, must call forth a 
response. 


We hope that the Soviet Union is 
also undertaking a new look at its 
own real interests around the world 
to see whether they too might not, to 
advantage, be defined more narrowly. 
To the extent it does so, the develop- 
ment of spheres of restraint will be- 
come an easier task. 

But even if both of us successfully 
pursue a course faithful to a recogni- 
tion of spheres of restraint, this may 
not, in itself, be sufficient to insulate 
local conflicts and to prevent the risk 
of escalation. A second form of ac- 
tion, therefore, will also be impor- 
tant—that is, encouraging regional 
efforts to develop institutions for co- 


ping with local problems and dis- 
putes. 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions—in Articles 33 and 52—clearly 
envisages regional efforts which can 
contribute to the preservation of 
peace. These aspects of the Charter 
should be given increasing attention, 
especially by the developing coun- 
tries. 

While experience to date does not 
suggest that major successes will soon 
be achieved in this way, the record 
is not without promise. From the dis- 
pute between Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua two decades ago to the more 
recent conflict between El Salvador 
and Honduras, the Organization of 
American States has demonstrated 
a useful capacity for peacemaking. 
The Organization for African Unity 
has also scored some successes in 
mediating disputes—as in those be- 
tween Ethiopia and Somalia and be- 
tween Morocco and Algeria, both in 
1964. Nor should one discount the 
efforts made by the OAU in other 
instances where, although success was 
not achieved, some restraint was en- 
couraged and _ useful experience 
gained. 


In Asia, too, regional organiza- 
tions are beginning to develop. These, 
as President Nixon observed in his 
report to the Congress on foreign 
policy, “can be bulwarks of peace.” 
We look forward to their undertak- 
ing such a role in the future, and 
even now we hope that the nations 
of the area can help resolve the con- 
flict in Southeast Asia, for certainly 
they have a paramount interest in 
seeing this accomplished. 


It will be especially important, 
however, to guard against expecting 
too much too quickly from the emer- 
gent regional consciousness in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The necessary 
concentration of regional power and 
the formulation of institutions for re- 
gional action will take time. Early 
failures or false starts should not lead 
us to abandon the encouragement of 
truly regional initiatives. 


Since regional action to maintain 
local stability or control local con- 
flicts will not, in many cases, be ade- 
quate, a third form of action is also 
necessary: U.S.-Soviet cooperation in 
United Nations efforts to contain and, 
if possible, settle local conflicts. If 
this is to be accomplished, the United 
Nations role in the prevention, isola- 
tion, and resolution of local conflicts 
will have to be revitalized. 

The UN, now in its 25th Anniver- 
sary Year, has done well in fostering 











economic development, scientific in- 
terchange, and in the area of human 
rights. It must now be strengthened 
and enabled to do the job its Charter 
envisions in the maintenance of peace. 
The central questions here are when 
and how peacekeeping can most ef- 
fectively be brought into play and how 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union can 
best join with others to make it work. 

It is time to break through the six- 
year-old impasse on peacekeeping 
procedures and peacekeeping ma- 
chinery. An effective and reliable new 
set of ground rules must be devel- 
oped, one which allows for a quick 
response in emergencies. United Na- 
tions action must take account of the 
interests of all, be impartial in in- 
tent and application, and call forth 
the cooperation of the contending par- 
ties as well as of those nations on 
whom the UN must depend for man- 
power and funds. Procedures should 
also be politically responsive, effi- 
cient in administration, and adaptable 
to rapidly evolving events. 

Among the key points on which the 
United States believes progress should 
be made are: The uses of “volun- 
tary” peacekeeping, more precision 
and realism toward the balance of re- 
sponsibilities between the Security 
Council and the Secretary General, 
firmer arrangements for ensuring the 
availability of personnel and facili- 
ties, widening the area of recruitment 
of peacekeepers, and more reliable 
and equitable sharing of costs. 

I am glad to be able to take note 
today of the fact that the United 
States and the Soviet Union have al- 
ready been discussing some of these 
matters both in informal meetings and 
in the negotiations of a United Na- 
tions working group in an attempt to 
work out guidelines for future inter- 
national action. Although differences 
of approach exist between us with re- 
spect both to interpretation of the 
Charter and to practical mechanics, 
these need not stand in the way of 
uncovering sufficient common ground 
to afford a practical basis for certain 
UN peacekeeping operations. The re- 
sponsibility for action, in any case, 
lies with the entire international com- 
munity, not with the United States 
and the Soviet Union alone. The mid- 
dle powers in particular must con- 
tinue to play a key role in energizing 
and activating peacekeeping efforts. 

When referring to “peacekeeping” 
I do not speak of it as applying only 
to actions taken after conflict is per- 
ilously close or has broken out. If 
the international community is to be 
insulated against the potential im- 
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of local conflicts, efforts must be 
started at an early stage; quarrels and 
disputes cannot be ignored until the 
peace has been ruptured. 

The UN Charter does not, after 
all, contemplate that the UN should 
be the last resort in efforts to preserve 
the peace. Articles 14, 33 and 36 of 
the Charter lay the basis for timely 
action by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council to recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment of international disputes. 
It is a sad commentary on recent 
trends that these articles have largely 
fallen into disuse, and some of the 
blame must surely be borne by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Article 99 is also relevant to this 
discussion. Under this provision, the 
Secretary General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may 
threaten the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. In assign- 
ing the responsibility to the Secretary 
General, the Charter thus provides, in 
effect, for an early warning system. 
The responsibility for action resides 
elsewhere, but realistic and imagina- 
tive efforts are now called for to 
bring this potentially significant role 
of the Secretary General more fully 
into play. 


If the full potential of the Secre- 
tary General’s role has been neglect- 
ed, the same can also be said of the 
Security Council. In September of 
last year, Foreign Minister Gromyko 
called attention to the power of the 
Security Council to consider general 
as well as specific problems affecting 
the maintenance of peace. 

The Government of Finland, which 
has been especially interested in such 
proposals, has suggested making the 
Security Council more of a center 
for world consultations by holding 
regular meetings at the foreign min- 
ister level. The U.S. hopes that some 
agreed way can be found to pursue 
this possibility. Also worth exploring 
is a recent Brazilian proposal to set 
up small informal subcommittees of 
the Security Council to examine the 
fundamental issues in specific disputes 
and to provide good offices for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. 

Revival of the moribund Interna- 
tional Court of Justice would also 
help to strengthen the mechanisms 
designed to settle disputes peacefully. 
Secretary Rogers last Saturday pro- 
posed several ways to enhance the 
role of the Court, which does not 
now have a single pending case before 
it. 

The Secretary suggested that great- 


er use be made of the chambers of 
the Court; that the chambers meet 
outside The Hague; that regional 
chambers be established, particularly 
in the developing world; and that re- 
gional organizations be given access 
to the Court. Noting that the major 
problem is the failure of states to 
submit disputes to the Court, Secre- 
tary Rogers underlined the intention 
of the United States to make more use 
of the Court in its own international 
disputes. He encouraged other states 
to do the same, adding: 


“Mankind eventually must become 
wise enough to settle disputes in peace 
and justice under law.” 

The approaches I have outlined— 
the creation of spheres of restraint, 
the encouragement of regional insti- 
tutions, and the strengthening of in- 
ternational peacekeeping machinery— 
will not by themselves, it is true, 
bring us to this goal. Neither will they 
guarantee our safe passage to a se- 
curely ordered world free of the shad- 
ow of thermonuclear war. They are, 
however, steps on the way—steps we 
can take now. 

If we succeed in these, we shall 
have the chance to take other, longer 
steps. If we do not succeed in these, 
we may never have that chance. 


This is a general view of the Chiefs of Mission Conference held. in Tehran, April 20-21 





U.S. DELEGATES TO SALT—From the left: Ambassador Philip J. Farley, Deputy Director of the Arms Control and Disarmo- 
ment Agency (ACDA) and Alternate U.S. Representative; Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson; Dr. Harold Brown, former Air 
Force Secretary; Paul Nitze, former Defense Secretary; Lieutenant General Royal B. Allison of the United States Air Force; 
and Ambassador Gerard Smith, U.S. Representative to SALT and Director of ACDA. 


SALT Il 


The World Hopes as U.S. and U.S.S.R. Talk at Vienna 


By NICHOLAS RUGGIERI 


In a setting abounding in memories of the fortunes 
and misfortunes of history, representatives of the world’s 
two major nuclear powers are engaged in a discussion 
of critical significance for all mankind. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are coming 
to grips in Vienna with the colossal problem of mutually 
limiting their strategic nuclear armaments in a world 
atmosphere: of concern over the ceaseless advance in 
modern weaponry. 

SALT, as the discussions are popularly labeled, 
opened on April 16 in Vienna—seat of the famous 
Congress of Vienna in the 19th century and site of the 
start of World War I in the 20th—after nearly two 


Mr. Ruggieri is Assistant Public Affairs Adviser, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
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months of preliminary discussions in Helsinki last year. 

Perhaps no other event in diplomatic history has been 
surrounded simultaneously by so much doubt and so 
much hope as the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. The 
Baltimore Sun echoed the feelings of SALT watchers 
the world over when it said editorially recently: 

“The eventual outcome is impossible to predict and 
no clear signs of success or failure may emerge for 
weeks or months. Some omens are unfavorable, some 
mildly propitious.” 

As SALT II opened in the gray windy Austrian capital, 
President Nixon addressed the following message to 
Ambassador Gerard Smith, chief U.S. negotiator and 
Director of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency: 

“As you and your colleagues resume the effort begun 
at Helsinki to achieve the limitation of strategic arma- 
ments, I reaffirm the statements in my message to you 
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last November. I expressed then—and I express now— 
the hope that an agreement can be reached on the 
limitation and eventual reduction of strategic arsenals 
with proper recognition of the legitimate security in- 
terests of the United States and the Soviet Union and 
of third countries. Your current instructions will enable 

to move from general explorations to a discussion 
of more specific proposals toward these ends. 

“In proceeding with this momentous task, you will 
have as your guide the detailed and comprehensive 
studies conducted within our government since the first 
day this Administration took office. You know of my 
firm commitment to the search for an early, equitable, 
verifiable agreement. You have authority to approach 
the issues in the most comprehensive manner. 

“The effort to limit strategic armaments remains an 
integral part of our work for a lasting peace, a peace 
from which all peoples will benefit. 

“It is my hope and expectation that your Soviet col- 
leagues will carry into the Vienna meetings the same 
determination to bring about a mutually acceptable 
agreement. 

“It is appropriate that your opening session is taking 
place in a building in which the negotiations for the Aus- 
trian State Treaty were successfully completed 15 years 
ago. The United States is grateful to Austria for the 
arrangements which have been made for this conference.” 

Over the years, the United States had made several 
proposals for limiting strategic nuclear weapons, but 
these had led to nothing. Then, in 1966, the Soviets be- 
gan to deploy anti-ballistic missiles, intensifying con- 
cern in the United States that the arms race would be 
lifted to an entirely new plateau of major expenditures 
and risks. While the United States refrained from de- 
ploying its own ABMs at that time, President Johnson 
told Congress in January of 1967 that he wished to in- 
itiate discussions on ABMs with the Soviet Union and 
would reconsider the American deployment decision if 
discussions were unsuccessful. The Soviet Union pro- 
tested that a defensive system was not a “cause of the 
arms race” but a “factor preventing the death of people.” 

Nevertheless, following a proposal by President John- 
son, the Soviets agreed in principle in March of 1967 
to bilateral discussion of what the President described as 
“means of limiting the arms race in offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear missiles.”” No date was set, and the talks 
did not take place. 

With the testing of a thermonuclear device by Com- 
munist China in June and the subsequent disclosure 
that the Chinese would be able to launch a “low order” 
nuclear attack upon the United States by the early 
1970s, the United States announced in September 1967 
that it would deploy a limited ABM system against 
Communist China. It was emphasized that the decision 
did not indicate that a missile agreement with the Soviet 
Union was any less urgent or desirable. 

On July 1, 1968, the day the Treaty on the Non Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons was opened for signa- 
ture—President Johnson was at last able to announce 
that the United States and the Soviet Union had “agreed 
to enter in the nearest future into discussions on the 
limitation and the reduction of both offensive strategic 
nuclear weapons delivery systems and systems of de- 
fense against ballistic missiles.” 

This agreement, however, was destined to remain in 
a state of suspension for some time following the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia by the armed forces of the 
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Soviet Union, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and East Ger- 
many on August 20, 1968. 

When the new Administration came into office, Presi- 
dent Nixon declared he favored strategic talks but that 
the timing and context were vitally important. He em- 
phasized that a thorough examination of the strategic 
situation was needed. 

The Administration thereupon undertook a review in 
1969 of the preliminary work done under President 
Johnson, including a comprehensive study of the coun- 
try’s overall strategic position. In April, Secretary 
Rogers announced that nothing stood in the way of the 
talks and that they could go forward “very soon.” The 
President meanwhile assured the NATO allies that the 
United States intended to undertake “deep and genuine 
consultation” with them in connection with the talks. 

By June of 1969, the Administration had completed 
its strategic review and suggested July 31 as the target 
date for the beginning of the talks. Secretary Rogers 
declared that the United States would enter the talks 
“with the hope that they will provide an opportunity for 
progress in halting the arms race, in limiting international 
tension, and most hopefully building an international 
structure aimed at a more peaceful and secure world.” 

On July 5, President Nixon appointed ACDA Di- 
rector Gerard Smith as U.S. Representative to the talks, 
with then Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Philip 
J. Farley as alternate Representative. (Ambassador Far- 
ley subsequently also was named Deputy Director of 
ACDA). Other principals in the delegation were Ambas- 
sador Llewellyn Thompson, who had originally been 
named to start the talks in Moscow in 1967 under Presi- 
dent Johnson; former Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Nitze; former Air Force Secretary Dr. Harold Brown; 
and Lieut. Gen. Royal B. Allison, USAF, deputy chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Special Studies Group. 
Ambassador Geoffrey Parson was added recently to the 
delegation. 

However, it was not until October 25, 1969, that a 
Soviet response permitted President Nixon to announce 
that the talks would begin at Helsinki on November 
17. Secretary Rogers emphasized at a press conference 
that no pre-conditions had been laid down by the United 
States for the beginning of SALT and that the ne- 
gotiations in Helsinki would be “preliminary” and “ex- 
ploratory” in nature, designed to reach agreement “about 
how the negotiations can be conducted.” 

Soviet President Podgorny, speaking at Kremlin cere- 
monies marking the 52nd anniversary of the October 
Revolution, declared that a successful outcome of SALT 
“would undoubtedly help improve Soviet-American re- 
lations and preserve and strengthen the peace.” He ob- 
served that as a result of the spiraling costs and terrific 
destructive capabilities of modern weapons “it has be- 
come more and more imperative to take real steps that 
would put an end to the escalation of the armaments 
race.” He warned, however, that the Soviet Union would 
not allow anybody to talk to it “from a position of 
strength.” 

The Soviets then proceeded to announce the composi- 
tion of their delegation, comprising Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vladimir S. Semyonov, chief delegate; Col.- 
Gen. Nikolai V. Ogarkov, deputy chief of the General 
Staff; Pyotr S. Pleshakov, Deputy Minister of the Radio 
Industry; Academician Aleksander N. Shchukin; Col.- 
Gen. Nikolai Alekseyev; and George Kornienko, of the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

SALT opened at Helsinki on the appointed date. 
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ACDA Director Smith read a message from President 
Nixon stating that the United States was “prepared to 
discuss limitations on all offensive and defensive systems 
and to reach agreements in which both sides can have 
confidence.” Deputy Foreign Minister Semyonov de- 
clared his Government attached “great importance to 
the negotiations” and hoped they would “contribute both 
to improvement in Soviet-American relations and in 
the consolidation of universal peace.” 

While the preliminary negotiations were conducted in 
the strictest secrecy, a sense of cautious optimism pre- 
vailed outside the conference rooms. The absence of 
polemics and propaganda led to the general conclusion 
that the talks were serious. World public opinion took 
= note of the businesslike deportment on both 
sides. 

The preliminary talks closed on December 22, with 
a joint communique announcing that an understanding 
had been reached on the “general range of questions 
which will be the subject of further U.S.-Soviet ex- 
changes.” It was also announced that the talks would 
be resumed in Vienna on April 16, 1970, and that they 
would take place again in Helsinki at a later date. 

Everyone agreed, however, that the tough bargaining 
was yet to come. 

In his first annual report on U.S. Foreign Policy, de- 
livered to the Congress on February 18, President Nixon 
declared that the United States had engaged in the “most 
intensive study of strategic arms problems ever made” 
in preparation for SALT. This resulted, he said, in 
“building blocks for several different positions, depend- 
ing on our decisions and what might prove negotiable.” 
He observed that the Helsinki talks had confirmed the 
validity of this approach, that the Soviet negotiators 
seemed to welcome it, and that at Vienna the negotiations 
were expected to move to “more specific positions.” 

The President noted that the “building blocks” were 
combined in various positions which could be grouped 
in three general categories: 

“1. Limitations on numbers of missiles. A ceiling 
would be placed on numbers of missiles without an at- 
tempt to restrain qualitative improvements like MIRV 
(multiple independently targeted re-entry vehicles). In 
general, these options would stop the growth of some or 
all strategic missile forces. They would not change the 
qualitative race. 

“2. Limitations on numbers and capabilities of mis- 
siles. These options would not only limit the numbers of 
missiles but also their capabilities, including qualitative 
controls over such weapons as MIRVs. The hard issues 
here center around verification since the determination 
of quality requires a more intensive inspection than 
quantity. 

“3. Reduce offensive forces. This approach would at- 
tempt to reduce the number of offensive forces without 
qualitative restrictions on the theory that at fixed and 
lower levels of armaments the risks of technological sur- 
prise would be reduced.” 

The President emphasized that each of these options 
was “analyzéd in relation to various levels of strategic 
defensive missiles, ABMs.” 

As the time for Vienna drew near, ACDA Director 
Smith appeared before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, declaring that “prospects for achieving some con- 
straints on strategic arms competition appear brighter 
than they have in the past” if the same serious, business- 
like manner established in Helsinki continued in Vienna. 
But he warned that strategic arms control was an ex- 
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tremely complex subject and that meaningful agreements 
would not be easily reached. 

In Moscow, Premier Kosygin declared the Soviet 
Union was preparing in all seriousness for the next 
round and that the “outcome of these negotiations will, 
of course, depend on the good will of both sides.” 

Meanwhile, the debate on ABMs in the United States 
had resumed, particularly with the President’s announce- 
ment earlier in the year that he had decided to go for- 
ward with a partial deployment of the second phase 
of the “Safeguard” ABM system. Public reference to 
plans for the deployment of MIRVs on our ICBMs 
further intensified the controversy, although deployment 
scheduling had been public knowledge for some months. 

The situation caused a noticeable change in the rela- 
tive composure shown by Soviet spokesmen and com- 
mentators during the Helsinki period and for some time 
afterwards. During the month of March, the Soviet press 
took up the argument that recent U.S. decisions regard- 
ing ABM and MIRV cast doubt on American serious- 
ness. The U.S. presss commented that the Soviets were 
engaging in an attempt to influence decisions within the 
United States Government about weapons deployment, 
remarking that it was unfortunate that Soviet readers 
were learning nothing from the Soviet press about their 
own government’s testing and deployment activities. 
Secretary Laird’s speech of April 20 subsequently 
spelled out these Soviet activities in detail while em- 
phasizing U.S. determination to make a success of SALT 
if possible. 

Just before the opening of the Vienna phase of the 
talks, Soviet Party General Secretary Brezhnev warned 
that the Communists never approached disarmament 
from a position of “toothless pacifism” and vowed that 
the Soviet Union would respond to attempts by “any 
party whatsoever” to achieve military superiority over 
the Soviet Union by making the required increases in 
its own military strength. Nevertheless, Brezhnev’s criti- 
cism was tempered by the assertion that the Soviet Union 
would welcome “a reasonable agreement.” He declared 
that if the United States really wanted a strategic arms 
limitation treaty “prospects for the negotiations may 
be viewed positively.” 

Secretary Rogers replied that “. . . like the Soviet Un- 
ion, we have no intention of weakening our relative stra- 
tegic capabilities while discussions are taking place on the 
assumption of an early agreement. In that spirit, we con- 
tinue construction of our own safeguard program.” He 
emphasized, however, that so far there was no reason 
to change the assessment of Soviet seriousness of pur- 
pose made at Helsinki and that the United States had 
every intention of seeking “a reasonable, equitable and 
verifiable agreement.” 

SALT reopened in historic Belvedere Palace, a 250- 
year-old baroque symbol of the vagaries of history whose 
most recent association was with the signing of the 
Austrian Peace Treaty in 1955. 

The atmosphere was solemn, perhaps more so than at 
Helsinki. 

After Ambassador Smith’s reading of President 
Nixon’s message at the opening ceremony, Soviet Dele- 
gate Semyonov said that his government “would welcome 
a reasonable accommodation in this sphere and in any 
case will do its best for these negotiations to be useful.” 

“Businesslike”—the description both sides used fre- 
quently in Helsinki to describe the other’s approach to 
SALT—still holds as the description for SALT in 
Vienna. 
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INSURANCE COVERAGE RISES, TOO 


13,000 Department Employees Receive 6 Percent Pay Increase 


More than 13,000 Foreign Service 
and Civil Service employees in the 
Department received a six percent 
pay raise last month. 

The pay increase resulted from the 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1970, signed by President Nixon on 
April 15. It became effective the first 
pay period on or after December 27, 
1969. (See News LETTER, April.) 

Separate checks for retroactive sal- 
ary were distributed in the Depart- 
ment on April 29. The regular pay 
checks distributed on April 30 in- 
cluded the salary increase. 

Among those who received salary 
increases were employees whose sal- 
aries are fixed administratively at 
rates within the range of the General 
Schedule (GS) and Foreign Service 
schedules. 

Excluded from the pay increase 


1 2 3 


$20,888 $21,584 $22,280 $22,976 


were wage board employees, personal 
service contract employees, Career 
Ministers, Career Ambassadors, 
Chiefs of Mission, officers whose 
compensation is established by the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule, 
and certain positions under other au- 
thorities of law. 

Civil Service and Foreign Service 
retirement deductions were made at 


1 2 J 


$33,609 
26,358 
20,888 
16,760 
13,618 
11,245 
9,450 
8,098 


$35,505 
28,116 
22,280 
17,878 
14,526 
11,995 
10,080 
8,638 


$23,672 $24,368 


the rate of 7 percent of the total 
retroactive payment in accordance 
with provisions of the 1970 Pay Act. 
The amount of insurance carried by 
an employee under the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance pro- 
gram was increased—effective April 
15— if the new annual compensation 
placed him in a higher insurance 
bracket. The new pay schedules: 


$28,995 
22,976 
18,437 
14,980 
12,370 
10,395 
8,908 


$29,874 
23,672 
18,996 
15,434 
12,745 
10,710 
9,178 


$30,753 
24,368 
19,555 
15,888 
13,120 
11,025 
9,448 


25,064 $25,760 $26,456 $27,152 


16,760 
13,618 
11,245 
10,088 
9,045 
8,115 
7,276 
6,525 
5,853 


17,319 
14,072 
11,620 
10,424 
9,347 
8,385 
7,519 
6,743 
6,048 


17,878 
14,526 
11,995 
10,760 
9,649 
8,655 
7,762 
6,961 
6,243 


18,437 
14,980 
12,370 
11,096 
9,951 
8,925 
8,005 
7,179 
6,438 


18,996 
15,434 
12,745 
11,432 
10,253 
9,195 
8,248 
7,397 
6,633 


19,555 
15,888 
13,120 
11,768 
10,555 
9,465 
8,491 
7,615 
6,828 


20,114 
16,342 
13,495 
12,104 
10,857 
9,735 
8,734 
7,833 
7,023 


20,673 
16,796 
13,870 
12,440 
11,159 
10,005 
8,977 
8,051 
7,218 


21,232 
17,250 
14,245 
12,776 
11,461 
10,275 
9,220 
8,269 
7,413 


21,791 
17,704 
14,620 
13,112 
11,763 
10,545 
9,463 
8,487 
7,608 


' 
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GS-1 
GS-2 
GS-3 
GS-4 
GS-5 
GS-6 
GS-7 
GS-8 
GS-9 
GS-10 
GS-11 
GS-12 
GS-13 
GS-14 
GS-15 
GS-16 
GS-17 
GS-18 


$ 4,125 
4,621 
5,212 
5,853 
6,548 
7,294 
8,098 
8,956 
9,881 

10,869 
11,905 
14,192 
16,760 
19,643 
22,885 
26,547 
30,714 
35,505 


$ 4,262 $ 4,399 $ 4,536 $ 4,673 $ 4,810 $ 4,947 $ 5,084 
4,775 4,929 5,083 5,237 5,391 5,545 5,699 
5,386 5,560 5,734 5,908 6,082 6,256 6,430 
6,048 6,243 6,438 6,633 6,828 7,023 7,218 
6,766 6,984 7,202 7,420 7,638 7,856 8,074 
7,537 7,780. 8,023 8,266 8,509 8,752 8,995 
8,368 8,638 8,908 9,178 9,448 9,718 9,988 
9,255 9,554 9,853 10,152 10,451 10,750 11,049 

10,210 10,539 10,868 11,197 11,526 11,855 12,184 
11,231 11,593 11,955 12,317 12,679 13,041 13,403 
12,302 12,699 13,096 13,493 13,890 14,287 14,684 
14,665 15,138 15,611 16,084 16,557 17,030 17,503 
17,319 17,878 18,437 18,996 19,555 20,114 20,673 
20,298 20,953 21,608 22,263 22,918 23,573 24,228 
23,648 24,411 25,174 25,937 26,700 27,463 28,226 
27,432 28,317 29,202 30,087 30,972 31,857 32,742 
31,738 32,762 33,786 34,810 


$ 5,221 $ 5,358 
5,853 6,007 
6,604 6,778 
7,413 7,608 
8,292 8,510 
9,238 9,481 

10,258 10,528 
11,348 11,647 
12,513 12,842 
13,765 14,127 
15,081 15,478 
17,976 18,449 
21,232 21,791 
24,883 25,538 
28,989 29,752 
33,627 
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CORDS Gives 


By WILLIAM M. STEWART 


A tour of duty with CORDS can 
offer more personal and professional 
challenge than any other assignment 
in the Foreign Service at the present 
time. 

My observation is drawn from 
talking with the majority of FSO’s 
who have served recently in Viet- 
Nam. I believe it was substantiated 
by recent visits of the Director 
General and senior personnel officers 
who traveled throughout Viet-Nam 
to observe FSO’s on CORDS assign- 
ments. They were impressed by the 
exceptional scope, authority, and 
responsibility given by CORDS to 
Foreign Service Officers. 

A CORDS assignment is particu- 
larly valuable for the managerial and 
command experience it offers—areas 
in which the Foreign Service has not 
been at its best. In highly opera- 
tional situations the FSO learns to 
balance priorities and act quickly— 
often without guidance. It also builds 
in the FSO a healthy respect and 
appreciation for the talents and lia- 
bilities of other agencies and their 
personnel. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
the FSO selection process has been 
able to produce officers who are ex- 
ceptionally effective in CORDS. AID 
and the military concur that the FSO 
is a highly sought-after commodity 
at every echelon. 

What is CORDS, and how does the 
FSO fit and fare in it? The following 
attempts to answer these questions 
in the light of Foreign Service experi- 
ence in Viet-Nam. CORDS, meaning 
simply Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support, is the agency 
which supports the government of 
Viet-Nam’s pacification program. It 
is part of the Military Assistance 
Command Viet-Nam (MACV, pro- 
nounced MACVEE) under the over- 


This article was prepared by Mr. 
Stewart (FSO-5) for the information 
of officers in the Career Management 
and Assignments Division, Office of 
Personnel. Mr. Stewart was recently 
assigned to PER following more than 
three years in CORDS where he was 
an Assistant Provincial Representa- 
tive, Assistant Area Development 
Officer and, subsequently, an assistant 
to Ambassador William Colby. 
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KHANH-HOA PROVINCE—John H. Burns, Director General of. the Foreign Service 
(O/DG), stopped here on his recent visit to Viet-Nam. Shown with two military 
CORDSmen are, from the left: James P. Farber, O/DG Special Assistant; Haw- 
thorne Q. Mills, Senior Adviser, Tuyen-Duc Province; and Jay W. Blowers, who is 
the Deputy Senior Adviser in Darlac Province in Viet-Nam. 


all command of General Creighton W. 
Abrams. 

CORDS is headed by a civilian, 
Ambassador William E. Colby, whose 
personal rank of Ambassador makes 
him the equivalent of a four star 
general. This last point is important 
among our military colleagues for, 
while they have great respect for the 
intellectual and other capabilities of 
FSO’s, four star status is also a re- 
minder of the fundamental relation- 
ship between power and rank. 

The following diagram summarizes 
the command structure with which 
FSO’s must work. 

Overall direction of the Mission 
remains with Ambassador Bunker or, 
in his absence, Deputy Ambassador 
Berger. Senior members of the Em- 
bassy, MACV (including Ambassador 
Colby), USAID, USIA, and the Office 
of the Special Assistant (OSA) com- 
prise the Mission Council. 

With MACV, Ambassador Colby 
has a civilian Assistant Chief of Staff 
(George Jacobson at the present 
time) whose rank equates to that of 
a two star general. While coordina- 
tion between Ambassador Colby and 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, CORDS, 
is close and continuous, the latter 
exercises day-to-day supervision over 
CORDS operations. 

Field operations begin at Corps 
level, where they are headed by a 
civilian DEPCORDS who is second 





in command to the Corps Senior 
Advisor, usually a two or three star 
officer, in charge of all U.S. forces in 
the area. Corps exercises supervisory 
control over Province, and Province 
does the same over its Districts, 
where the smallest CORDS teams 
operate. 

The jobs open to FSO’s in CORDS 
vary greatly, from staff operations in 
Saigon and Corps Headquarters to 
operational assignments at Province 
and District. 

The most senior positions are those 
of DEPCOMUSMACYV for CORDS, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, CORDS, and 
the four Corps DEPCORDS (nor- 
mally at the 0-1 level). Each 
DEPCORDS at Corps has a Deputy, 
a position which calls for an FSO/R/ 
2 or 3. 

In general, the staff and line offices 
in Saigon and Corps are headed by 
an FSO/R 1 or 2, with a military 
officer as a Deputy. These offices 
include Plans, Policy, and Programs; 
Research and Analysis; Pacification 
Studies Group; Refugees; Chieu Hoi 
(the returnee program); Public Safe- 
tv; Village Self-Development; and 
Regional/Popular Forces (RF/PF). 

These offices offer a wide variety 
of jobs, many of them involving day- 
to-day consultations with the govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam (GVN). Plans, 
Policy, and Programs, for example, 
advises the GVN on pacification pro- 
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grams, working closely with the GVN 
on all programs, suggesting new ideas 
and approaches, and developing plans 
for our own support of the GVN. It 
is an intellectual nerve center in 
CORDS Headquarters. 

The Refugee office works with the 
GVN ministry in trying to resolve 
what was a monumental problem. 
Chieu Hoi does the same with the 

Arms program. The Pacifica- 
tion Studies Group is a small, unique 
group of experienced military and 
civilian officers who have virtual 
carte blanche to look into any and 
all aspects of the pacification pro- 
gram. They work very closely with 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, CORDS, 
and Ambassador Colby. Assignment 
to the group comes only after in- 
country experience. 

Public Safety works with the Na- 
tional Police—a critical and sensitive 
area—while RF/PF works with the 
Vietnamese military in developing 
territorial security forces. Research 
and Analysis deals with the Hamlet 
Evaluation System, systems analysis 
in general, and all reporting. Village 
Self-Development works at the very 
heart of the civilian effort—improving 
local government and devising ways 
and means to increase local cohesion. 

To a large extent, the pattern of 
Saigon staff operations is repeated at 
Corps Headquarters, although office 
configuration will vary from Corps to 
Corps. 

Genuine field operations take place 
at Province and District levels. In 
many ways, and for many reasons, 
they are the most challenging and 
rewarding jobs in Viet-Nam. 

Viet-Nam has 44 provinces, each 
with its provincial advisory team of 
at least 40 to 50 members, with some 
approaching 200 members. Each 
team is headed by a Province Senior 
Advisor (PSA). If the PSA is a 
civilian, his Deputy is military, and 
vice versa. Slightly less than half the 
PSA’s are civilians, the rest military. 

Thirteen provinces of particularly 
large size and complexity call for a 
Grade 2 officer. The other 31 prov- 
inces call for an FSO/R/3 or 4 (Area 
Development Officer) as PSA. 

A District Senior Advisor or his 
Deputy calls for a Grade 5 officer. 
In fact. FSO/R-5 is the lowest job 
descrintion rating AID assigns to its 
CORDS operations. Thus, junior 
FSO’s often serve in positions one, 
two, or three grades higher than their 
actual rank. 

The PSA is in full command of a 
provincial operation. His military 
Deputy generally will handle matters 
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dealing with the U.S. and Vietna- 
mese military. But, in principle, deci- 
sion on all matters relating to the 
CORDS operation (including U.S. 
support of territorial security forces) 
rests with the PSA. The Province 
Chief, usually a Vietnamese Lieuten- 
ant Colonel or Colonel, is the PSA’s 
counterpart. 

Other civilians on the province 
team include the New Life Develop- 
ment Chief and his staff, the Chieu 
Hoi advisor, the Refugee advisor 
(where called for), the Public Safety 
Advisor, the Information advisor, 
and several others. All of these posi- 
tions call for Area Development Offi- 
cers or Assistant Area Development 
Officers. 

There are many who consider the 
District Advisory Teams as the most 
critical U.S. elements in Viet-Nam. 
They are, at any rate, the most opera- 
tional. The teams are responsible for 
the Hamlet Evaluation System (the 
only cénsistent and reasonable gauge 
we have to measure security), support 
of Popular Forces (local militia) and 
day-to-day consultation with the Dis- 
trict Chief, the man who must see to 
it that pacification programs con- 
ceived in Saigon are made to work 
in villages and hamlets. The U.S. 
teams are five or six strong, with nor- 
mally one civilian, the DSA or his 
Deputy. These assignments can in- 
volve, literally, a baptism by fire, but 
the management and negotiating 
experience gained is unsurpassed. 

In terms of personal and profes- 
sional challenge, field assignments are 
generally the most satisfactory. Prov- 
ince and District are the levels at 
which the pacification program is 
implemented, and it is here that you 
find yourself dealing most closely with 
the Vietnamese. And here you will 
soon discover that your American 
military colleagues are as homoge- 
neous as a group of Foreign Service 
Officers. 

The encounter is always instruc- 
tive. Management and command ex- 
perience is also greatest at these 
levels. A junior FSO often is respon- 
sible for an AID program involving 
100,000 people or more. The FSO 
must often act without guidelines and 
the self-confidence and inner resili- 
ence which can develop are great 
personal assets. 

Staff jobs at Corps and in Saigon 
usually do not provide command 
experience, but the advantage here is 
being in “the big picture.” Learning 
to handle yourself effectively in a 
large headquarters is also an invalu- 
able experience. 


There are, of course, a number of 
disadvantages to service in Viet-Nam. 
The most important one is separation 
from family. This can be overcome 
to a degree by safe-haven arrange- 
ments, but the personal sacrifice can- 
not be denied. It is a fact of life 
for service in Viet-Nam. 

Secondly, Viet-Nam is a war zone. 
The Geneva Convention classifies you 
as a “non-combatant,” but physical 
security cannot be guaranteed. Very 
few FSO’s have been killed or 
wounded, even during the worst days 
of the Tet offensive. But the threat 
of individual terrorist acts or attack 
by fire must be regarded as a possi- 
bility. 

The FSO, of course, is expected to 
serve anywhere in Viet-Nam. Duty 
stations and work assignments for 
individuals may vary and change with 
the needs of the program. 

Partially offsetting a separation 
from family and a sometimes arduous 
or even hazardous life in CORDS, 
there are a number of administra- 
tive benefits. Post differential is 25 
percent. A Separate Maintenance 
Allowance is normally paid to em- 
ployees with dependents who by 
virtue of their assignment to Viet- 
Nam are compelled to maintain sep- 
arate residence—for themselves at 
post and for their dependents else- 
where. While the differential is tax- 
able, the Separate Maintenance Al- 
lowance is not. 

In some instances it will be pos- 
sible for the family to reside in 
Taipei, Manila or Bangkok; however, 
the number of government quarters 
available in these “safe-haven” posts 
is limited and extended delay in their 
becoming available is common. Em- 
ployees are allowed to make periodic 
trips to visit members of their imme- 
diate family. Single persons without 
dependents do not qualify for such 
benefits. 

This “visitation travel,” if to the 
U.S., comprises two round trips 
annually. If the travel is to a safe- 
haven post the total cost of such 
trips during a one year period may 
not exceed the cost of two round 
trips of less than first class air travel 
to the District of Columbia. Hospital 
and dispensary care are provided at 
no cost to the employee. 


Some parking spaces became avail- 
able last month in a new Colonial 
Garage (No. 86) on 20th Street be- 
tween E and F Streets. The monthly 
parking charge is $40. Those inter- 
ested should visit the RA Activities 
Center near Room 2928 in New State. 
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Dr. DuBridge was the moderator of a panel which included the speakers and representatives of foreign affairs agencies. 


EARTH DAY DISCUSSION 





The Department Holds an Environmental Assembly 


Secretary Rogers underscored the 
Administration’s deep concern about 
the “environmental problems con- 
fronting all of us” in a special mes- 
sage to the participants of the En- 
vironmental Assembly, held in the 
West Auditorium on April 22. 

The Assembly—which reviewed 
“Pollution as a World Problem”— 
was sponsored by the Foreign Service 
Institute in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Environ- 
mental Affairs, and the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Population 
Matters. 

Attending the sessions were em- 
ployees of the Department, AID, 
USIA, ACDA, the Peace Corps— 
and their wives. Members of the 
diplomatic community were guests 
of the Assembly. 

Speakers included Christian A. 
Herter, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Environmental Affairs; 
Prof. Philip M. Hauser, Director, 
Population Research, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Thomas F. Malone, 
Senior Vice President and Director 
of Research, Travelers Corporation, 
Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Edward D. 
Goldberg, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, San Diego, Calif.; 
David Caverly, General Manager, 
Ontario Water Resources Commis- 
sion, Toronto, Canada; and Dr. Lee 
A. DuBridge, Science Advisor to 
President Nixon. 

Representatives of various groups 


within the foreign affairs agencies par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion. They 
included Michael Collins, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs; Peter 
Clapper, AID; Michael Schneider, 
USIA; Robert Poole, Peace Corps; 
Theodore Eliot, Jr., American For- 
eign Service Association; Martha B. 
McKee, Association of American 
Foreign Service Women; Clement E. 
Salvadori, Foreign Service Junior Of- 
ficer; and Harry Blaney, Open For- 
um. Dr. DuBridge was the moderator. 

Secretary Rogers warmly welcomed 
the participants, noting in his mes- 
sage that “as you are well aware we 
are not alone in celebrating Earth 
Day!” 

“It is apt, on this occasion, to re- 
emphasize the genuine concern that 
this Administration has shown about 
the environmental problems confront- 
ing all of us,” he added. “It is this 
concern that led the President to pro- 
pose to Congress in February of this 
year an environmental program of 
legislation as broad and all-inclusive 
as developed by any nation of the 
world. 

“And this concern has not been 
confined to purely national consid- 
erations. The President has specifi- 
cally offered the support of the United 
States to the worldwide effort to deal 
with environmental problems, repre- 
sented by the UN Conference to be 
held in Stockholm in 1972. Further- 
more, he launched a special initiative 
in NATO, just a year ago, to give 
that organization a new purpose, a 






non-military purpose, and the Com- 
mittee on the Challenges of a Mod- 
ern Society is now engaged in a series 
of live, action-oriented demonstra- 
tion projects. 

“Recognizing the necessity of deal- 
ing with many aspects of environ- 
mental concern at an international 
level I established in February of this 
year an Office of Environmental Af- 
fairs in this Department. Chris Her- 
ter . . . is my Special Assistant for 
Environmental Affairs and the Di- 
rector of this Office.” 

The Secretary continued: 

“In sum let us have no doubt as to 
the seriousness of this Administra- 
tion’s interest in this subject and 
determination to do something about 
it. 

“Although State is responsible for 
representing or managing the repre- 
sentation of this country abroad, 
clearly the task of promoting our 
objectives in the environmental field 
requires the energetic participation 
of many agencies. The pace of inter- 
national involvement is so fast and 
the number of forums for interna- 
tional consideration is so large as to 
place a premium on this Department’ s 
responsibility to see to it that the 
United States speaks wih a single 
voice and to ensure that our inter- 
national objectives are clearly de- 
fined and well understood. . 

In addition to sending a message 
to the Environmental Assembly, Sec- 
retary Rogers was host at a luncheon 
for the distinguished speakers. 
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EARTH DAY MESSAGE 








Atmospheric Pollution — an International Problem 


The following address by Thomas 
F. Malone, Senior Vice President and 
Director of Research, The Travelers 
Corporation of Hartford, Conn., was 
delivered before the Department's En- 
vironmental Assembly on April 22: 

With deep misgivings that I can do 
justice in 20 minutes to a topic that 
could barely be covered adequately 
in 20 hours of lectures, but with the 
profound conviction that the problem 
of air pollution is intrinsically interna- 
tional and requires for its proper man- 
agement certain international insti- 
tutions that only your skilled profes- 
sional expertise can devise, I would 
propose to touch briefly on just six 
points during the next few minutes. 

My first point—a time perspective. 
For present purposes, it is sufficiently 
precise to remark that the solar sys- 
tem had its origin some ten billions 
of years ago. Spaceship Earth first 
appeared (in a manner we do not 
fully understand) about five billion 
years ago. Life originated approxi- 
mately three billion years ago and 
evidence of human life goes back at 
least three million years. Modern man 
emerged between fifty and one hun- 
dred thousand years ago. 

Informed conjecture on the solar 
energy still available and on the prob- 
ability of natural cosmic accidents 
encourages us to believe that it should 
be possible—barring man-made ca- 
tastrophes—to sustain life on our 
planet for at least three million more 
years. 

In short, we are about halfway 
“there”—whatever may be meant by 
the term “there.” 
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SPEAKERS—Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary for Environ- 
mental Affairs, the Moderator, at right, introduces Dr. Thomas Malone. 
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Although the convictions of experts 
vary widely, there is a preponderance 
of opinion that the Earth was without 
a primordial atmosphere and _ that 
what we now think of as “the broth 
of life” surrounding our planet has 
arisen as a result of secondary sources 
which include local heating, volcanic 
action associated with continent build- 
ing and photochemical processes. Ox- 
ygen—which comprises about 20 per- 
cent of the atmosphere is produced by 
photosynthesis—the process by which 
plants over the land and phytoplank- 
ton over the ocean use the energy of 
sunlight to convert water and carbon 
dioxide into the carbon-containing 
compounds that make up living tissue 
and release oxygen while doing so. 
The principal characteristics that I 
wish to stress about the atmosphere 
are: 

—First of all that it is a single, in- 
terconnected, global, physical system 
—within which an atmospheric event 
occurring in one part of the world af- 
fects the atmosphere in other parts of 
the world in a matter of hours or 
days. 

—Second, that its quantity is—for 
all practical purposes—fixed, and 

—Third, that its quality is deteri- 
orating on a local, national and in- 
ternational scale. 

The second point I wish to make 
this morning concerns the atmosphere 
itself. We may think of the atmo- 
sphere as a complex physical system 
in which movement of air, changes in 
temperature, and transformation of 
water among the liquid, solid, and 
gaseous phases are all of considerable 
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practical interest, and are all taking 
place in response to certain forces or 
through particular processes. 

Although the atmosphere is far 
from being a tidy little deterministic 
system, in principle, we can cast these 
processes in quantitative form and re- 
late a given state of the atmosphere 
to a subsequent state when there is 
no human intervention in these proc- 
esses. This constitutes a basis for 
weather prediction. When there is in- 
tervention (conscious or inadvertent), 
this constitutes weather modification. 
In this sense, the matters of weather 
prediction and weather modification 
are meaningful scientific problems. 

They are, however, complicated 
problems. The earth’s atmosphere 
may be viewed as an envelope rotat- 
ing with the earth as well as relative 
to it. The relative motion arises be- 
cause of the forces associated with 
the rotation of the earth and forces 
associated with the sources and sinks 
of energy that are variable in num- 
ber, location and strength. 

These sources and sinks of energy 
depend on the distribution of short- 
wave solar radiation, the flux of out- 
going longwave radiation, the latent 
heat involved in the change in phase 
of water, the transfer of sensible heat 
between the atmosphere and the un- 
derlying surface, and finally the air 
motion itself. 

The kinetic energy of air motion 
exists in an array of scale sizes that 
extend from planetary wave systems 
down to molecular movement. There 
is continuous exchange of kinetic en- 
ergy from one scale to another, and 
the kinetic energy is continually be- 
ing exchanged with other forms of 
energy in the atmosphere. Finally, 
dynamical and chemical processes in 
the atmosphere are _ inextricably 
linked with those in the ocean which 
covers so much of the earth. 

The third point I wish to make is 
that: 

—NMan’s mastery of matter and en- 
ergy over the past two centuries 
Man’s growing mastery of the 
science of collecting, storing, proc- 
essing and retrieving information and 
using it to mechanically arrive at log- 
ical decisions 

—Man’s rapidly increasing under- 
standing of the processes of plant and 
animal life which permit him to con- 
trol disease and provide greater lon- 

continued 
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gevity 
have all combined to make it possible 
—for the first time in the recorded 
and unrecorded history of this earth 
—to meet the primitive needs of all 
mankind (food, clothing, shelter, 
health, etc.) as well as providing 
those amenities which give meaning 
to life. However, a two to three per- 
cent annual growth in the goods and 
services producing capability of each 
worker plus a one to three percent 
general increase in the number of 
workers that characterize this new 
era in the history of mankind are be- 
ginning to raise serious questions 
about the capability of the natural 
self-regenerative powers of the atmo- 
sphere to serve its traditional role as 
a life support system. Specifically 
three questions arise: 

—First—the effects on plants and 
animals of short-term exposures to 
high levels of air pollutants. 

—Second—the effects on plants 
and animals of exposure to compari- 
tively low levels of pollutants over 
extended periods of time. 

—Third—the global climatic, geo- 
physical and consequent biological 
effects that may result from altera- 
tions in the basic constituents of the 
atmosphere because of man’s activi- 
ties. 

Since each of these questions in- 
timately involve an atmosphere which 
recognizes no national boundaries, 
they immediately take on an interna- 
tional character even though some 
aspects are local in their origin or in 
their effect. 

My fourth point is a very cursory 
listing of the principal air pollutants, 
their most important sources and 
some of their effects. In the decreas- 
ing order of their occurrence in the 
atmosphere, they are: 
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Mr. Herter is shown at the lectern at the Environmental Assembly last month which attracted approximately 600 persons. 


Carbon Monoxide, which is pro- 
duced chiefly by the automobile and 
in areas of high concentration, may 
produce headache, loss in visual acu- 
ity and decreased muscular coordina- 
tion. 

Sulphur Oxides, which arise from 
home heating, the generation of elec- 
tricity and industrial activity have a 
corrosive effect on metal and stone, 
reduce visibility, injure vegetation, 
and contribute to respiratory diseases, 
and can result in premature death. 

Hydrocarbons, discharged chiefly 
by automobiles, play a major role in 
the formation of smog and have been 
recognized as producing cancer in 
laboratory animals when in particle 
form. 

Particulate Matter, which is pri- 
marily an industrial byproduct, soils 
clothes and corrodes metals and may 
have a cumulative effect in producing 
respiratory diseases. It is of special 
interest to us because its concentra- 
tion appears to be increasing as in- 
dustrial activity grows and it may 
very well turn out to have a long- 
term climatic effect through its ef- 
fect on solar radiation reaching the 
earth. 

Nitrogen Oxides are a product of 
the combustion of all types of fuels, 
contribute to smog, and have been 
suspected of contributing to respira- 
tory diseases. Since so much of the 
atmosphere consists of nitrogen, the 
global nitrogen cycle is of fundamen- 
tal importance, but as yet, poorly 
understood. 

Carbon Dioxide—although not 
commonly regarded as an air pol- 
lutant, is generated in large quanti- 
ties by combustion processes using 
fossil fuels, and is of particular im- 
portance to the global problem since 
it appears to be one of the constitu- 
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ents of the atmosphere which is in- 
creasing. This increase takes on a 
special significance in view of the fact 
that carbon dioxide has absorptive 
characteristics in the wavelengths by 
which energy is sent out from the 
earth and therefore has the potential 
for effecting long-term climatic 
changes. 

Four other special kinds of “pol- 
lutants” are of significance. 

—The first is man-produced heat 
which has not yet reached global di- 
mensions, although local effects have 
been identified. Should population 
growth and industrial productivity 
gains continue unchecked for a few 
more centuries, significant effects 
could be anticipated. 

—tThe second is water introduced 
by high-flying aircraft. Viewpoints 
differ sharply but traffic projections a 
couple of decades ahead suggest that 
the problem merits serious explora- 
tion. 

—The third is the matter of pesti- 
cides. Here the role of the atmosphere 
is that of a “carrier,” although it is 
recognized that the concentration of 
residual pesticides in the air depends 
heavily on meteorological conditions. 
The international implications of the 
role of the atmosphere as a “carrier” 
are suggested by the identification of 
pesticides in the Antarctic. It is clear 
that widely varying “standards” re- 
garding the use of pesticides among 
different nations could present serious 
difficulties. 

Finally, there is a kind of “pollu- 
tion” which represents conscious in- 
tervention into normal atmospheric 
processes. It passes under the rubric 
of Weather Control, or Climate Modi- 
fication. Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of this activity is that it is pass- 
ing from an era of intellectually un- 
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disciplined speculation and more or 
less opportunistic field experimenta- 
tion into a field of recognized and or- 
ganized inquiry in which a set of 
meaningful scientific questions can be 
explored by carefully designed field 
experimentation. 

In general, clouds can be modified; 
evidence—while still not conclusive— 
js mounting that precipitation can be 
increased or decreased. It appears 
that hail can be suppressed. Prelimi- 
nary evidence on the modification of 
hurricanes is promising. 

Techniques for clearing super- 
cooled fog are proven, and studies 
are currently underway for clearing 
“warm” fog. As yet, there have been 
no serious attempts at large-scale cli- 
matic modification of a conscious 
kind, but it seems almost inevitable 
that this will sooner or later present 
a challenge to the ingenuity of diplo- 
mats to devise satisfactory mecha- 
nisms for handling the international 
implications of this problem. 


My fifth point is to touch rather 
briefly on some of the characteristics 
of the scientific problem of air pol- 
lution which confront us and to sug- 
gest some of the steps which seem to 
be indicated. 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that a scientific step of high priority 
is the early establishment of a global 
monitoring network which will fulfill 
the dual functions of establishing a 
base line for determining long-term 
trends and as an impact station 
through which new kinds of pollu- 
tants can be quickly identified. The 
design of such a network is an ex- 
traordinarily complicated scientific 
problem, since it requires instrumen- 
tation yet to be developed and pre- 
sumes a knowledge of the biological 
impact of the physical parameter 
which we do not yet have in hand in 
any satisfactory manner. 


A second priority requirement is the 
rapid exploitation of the powerful 
simulation techniques which are be- 
coming available to us through the 
use of high-speed computers. The 
physical processes taking place in the 
atmosphere, while not completely un- 
derstood, are sufficiently amenable to 
primitive mathematical modeling 
which will permit, for example, an 
assessment of the opposing tendencies 
of an increased carbon dioxide con- 


tent to warm up the lower atmo- 
sphere, and increased particulate mat- 
ter to lower its temperature. These 
computations can be carried on at the 
hemispheric or global scale and it is 
reasonable to expect that the mathe- 
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matical models will, in time, simulate 
more and more closely, actual atmo- 
spheric processes. 

Similarly, for areas as small as the 
State of Connecticut, it is possible to 
develop models with a resolution of 
one mile and two hours which pro- 
vide a measure of the concentration 
of a given pollutant in terms of the 
meteorological conditions and the 
emission, transport transformation, 
and disposition of the pollutant. Ex- 
tended to larger areas, this kind of 
technique provides an air resource 
management tool which permits one 
to answer the critical “what if” ques- 
tion. 

A third scientific requirement of 
considerable urgency is a deeper un- 
derstanding of the biological impact of 
a given pollutant on plant and animal 
life. Both laboratory and field experi- 
mentation are required here. The list 
of things that should be done is al- 
most endless, but time is running out 
and I want to address myself to my 
final point. 

My sixth point is concerned with 
the kind of institutional arrangements 
which would not only seem to be re- 
sponsive to the scientific needs, but 
to offer new dimensions in interna- 
tional cooperation. It is clear from 
what I have said about the scientific 
nature of the problem that a large- 
scale instrumentation development 
program is necessary, that there must 
be intercomparability among the data 
collected all over the world, that the 
design of this network must be in 
terms of specific scientific questions 
rather than an attempt to amass more 
data which hopefully would yield use- 
ful information. It is also clear that a 
computer technology which stretches 
the state-of-the-art is required. 

Traditional wisdom would almost 
surely lead to a resolution commend- 


ing this problem to the attention of 
member states and specialized agen- 
cies. While recognizing that local, 
state, national and existing interna- 
tional organizations all have a role 
to play in the management of the 
complex problem of air pollution, I 
would respectfully suggest that it is 
time for striking out boldly and es- 
tablishing a truly international labora- 
tory on a rather large scale, ade- 
quately equipped with the sophisti- 
cated facilities that are required and 
readily accessible without restriction 
to a scientist of any nation. While 
funded by governments, it would 
seem appropriate that such a labora- 
tory would be under the auspices of 
a non-government organization, such 
as a radically transformed Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions. 
Its power to influence the course of 
events on a worldwide scale, as well 
as national and regional programs 
would reside in its scientific compe- 
tence and credibility which should be 
above question. Its functions would 
include those of an “early warning” 
nature as well as those of proposing 
standards of atmospheric quality 
which the results of its work would 
indicate to be appropriate. 

Such a laboratory would, by na- 
ture, be interdisciplinary, and would 
involve social scientists as well as 
natural and life scientists and engi- 
neers. What I am proposing is a step 
which should not be taken lightly, 
but I believe that with a century of 
cooperation in coordinating national 
programs o— with the atmo- 
sphere, we have built the foundation 
upon which such a supranational lab- 
oratory could achieve success. The 
task is of a magnitude that requires a 
“critical mass” for success and any- 
thing short of that would invite fail- 
ure. 


USIA NEEDS GUIDES FOR EUROPEAN EXHIBITS 


The USIA is now recruiting 46 
guides to accompany three U.S. ex- 
hibits in the Eastern European area. 

Guides must have a minimum pro- 
ficiency of “S-3” in the pertinent 
language. They will be expected to 
answer questions relating to the ex- 
hibit and the American scene. The 
guides will be appointed as Foreign 
Service Staff Officers (Temporary) 
for the exhibit assignment. They will 
also receive per diem and travel ex- 
penses, plus a salary based on indi- 
vidual qualifications (from the annual 
rate at FSS-6 up). 

Eight guides are needed for the 
“Research and Development” exhibit 
at the Bucharest International Trade 


Fair, which opens in October. Six 
guides are needed for the “Architec- 
ture — USA” exhibit which will be 
shown in four Polish cities from No- 
vember 1970 to February 1971. 
Thirty-two guides also are needed for 
the “Research and Development” ex- 
hibit to be shown in six Soviet cities 
beginning in February 1971, for two 
6-month periods, with 16 guides each. 

Interested persons should complete 
the Form 171 “Personal Qualifica- 
tions Statement” and the “Self Ap- 
praisal of Language Proficiency” and 
send them to IPT/R (Exhibit Guide 
Recruitment), USIA, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20547. 
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THEY GET AROUND 


Department's Interpreters Serve World Leaders 


For a little over 20 years, the In- 
terpreting Branch of the Language 
Services Division (OPR/LS) has 
served four American Presidents and 
their Secretaries of State in state 
visits, international conferences and 
negotiations, high-level trips abroad, 
etc. These activities have permitted 
the interpreters to become personally 
acquainted with many world figures 
and to be present on historical oc- 
casions. 

When the Interpreting Branch was 


first established, in 1948, the lin- 
guistic emphasis was on Russian pri- 
marily and French secondarily. With 
the 15 versatile interpreters who pres- 
ently make up the Branch, Language 
Services can now provide interpreters 
for Arabic, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish. 

If the interpreters were not other- 
wise occupied, this small staff could 
supply seven interpreters to do simul- 
taneous conference interpreting into 
and from Spanish, five for a con- 


ference employing English and 
French, three each for a Russian or 
German conference, and so on. But 
they are seldom all in Washington. 
As this issues goes to press, one LS 
interpreter is with the Viet-Nam peace 
talks in Paris, another is in Vienna 
for the SALT meetings, and a third 
is involved in the four-power talks 
on Berlin. 

Some of the occasions on which 
OPR/LS interpreters participated in 
the last decade are pictured on these 
pages. 


- 


President Nixon is shown with Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia at the White House in 1969. Interpreter Camille Nowfel 
is at the left with the Saudi Ambassador. Also shown are the Saudi Foreign Minister and U.S. Ambassador Eilts. 


Vice Presi- 

dent Agnew talks 
with H. R. H. 
Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, Prime 
Minister of 

Laos, with the 
aid of Inter- 
preter Sophia 
Porson. 





At the SALT talks in Hel- 

sinki in 1969, Interpreter 
William D. Krimer, second from 
the left, sits between Paul H. 
Nitze, left, former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and 
Ambassador Gerard Smith, 
Director of ACDA, and head 
of the U.S. Delegation. 


Interpreter Camille Nowfel, speaking, is seen in 1960 in 
Casablanca with President Eisenhower and King Mohammed. 


President Kennedy confers with Chancellor Adenaver 
of Germany with the aid of Interpreter Nora M. Lejins. 


Interpreter Donald F. 
Barnes, left, translates 

the inscription on a sword 
given to President Johnson 
by President Diaz Ordaz 

of Mexico, at the right. 

The photograph was taken 
at the White House in 1967. 
Also shown are Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Ordaz, and Vice Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Humphrey. 





Secretary Rogers is welcomed in Kinshasa by Foreign Minister 
Cyrille Adoula. The interpreter, gesticulating, is Alec G. Toumayan. 


LS interpreter Manabu Fukuda, right, helps 
Bob Hope talk with Eiichi Matsui, of Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation, who was in the 
U.S. under the international visitor program. 


At a conference in Rio de Janeiro in 1965 former Sec- 
retary Rusk had as his interpreter Neil A. Seidenman, center. 
President Branco of Brazil is shown in the right foreground. 


“a ee 
es pguieemse € con, 4 7 ae : 


Interpreter Cyril Muromcew interviews an emperor penguin 
during a visit to a French Antarctic Station as an ‘inter- 
Interpreter Harry Obst takes notes as Postmaster Gen-  preter-geologist member of a U.S. Observation Team. 
eral Winton M. Blount greets German postal officials. 
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Edward Long Chosen 
For Key CORDS Job 


Edward T. Long, a senior Foreign 
Service Officer now serving as Coun- 
try Director, Caribbean Countries, 
has been named 
Deputy for 
CORDS/Viet- 
Nam. As such, he 
will be responsible 
for all pacification 
activities in one of 
the four Corps Tac- 
tical regions in 
Viet-Nam, heading 
up a mixed team of 
U.S. military, AID, 
Foreign Service and 

Mr. Long other civilian mem- 
bers. He will report directly to Am- 
bassador William E. Colby, MACV, 
the overall deputy for pacification 
support in Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Long entered the Foreign Ser- 
vice in July 1947. Subsequent over- 
seas assignments have included Santi- 
ago, Barranquilla, Genoa, Rome and 
Caracas as Political Counselor. In 
the Department he has served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs (1959-60) and 
attended the National War College 
(1965). He has served as Country 
Director, Caribbean Countries, since 
July 1966. 

As a Viet-Nam DEPCORDS, Mr. 
Long follows in the succession of 
senior officers who have performed 
with distinction in directing pacifi- 
cation activities in Viet-Nam. 





‘ 
eas 
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Frederic Chapin Given 
ARA Management Slot 


Frederic L. Chapin, who has 
served as Country Director for Chile 
and Bolivia since September 1968, 
has been named Deputy Assistant 
secretary for Man- 
agement in the Bu- 
reau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

A career Foreign 
Service Officer, Mr. 
Chapin succeeds 
Findley Burns, Jr., 
who was recently 
named by President 
Nixon as Ambas- 
sador to Ecuador. 

Mr. Chapin 





Mr. Chapin 
served with the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration and the Mutual 
Security Agency before joining the 
Department in 1952. During his ca- 
reer he has held such assignments 
as Officer-in-Charge of UN Political 


Affairs; Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs; Special Assistant to the Am- 
bassador at Large; Executive Secre- 
tary, AID; and as a Foreign Service 
Inspector. 

In April 1969 he was named the 
Department of State Coordinator of 
the visits to Latin America by Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York. 


Help protect yourself against can- 
cer: have an annual health checkup 
including cancer tests, says the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 





Charles Mace Named 
To UN Refugee Post 


GENEVA—Charles H. Mace, 
Counselor of Embassy for Adminis- 
tration at Bonn, has been appointed 
the United Nations Deputy High 
Commissioner f or 
Refugees. 

Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Khan, the UN 
High Commissioner 
for Refugees, made 
the announcement 
of Mr. Mace’s ap- 
pointment April 27. 

Mr. Mace, 53, a 
veteran of refugee 
affairs and other in- 
ternational activi- 
ties in Geneva, will assume his new 
duties in Geneva July 15. 

A member of the State Department 
since 1946, he has been directly con- 
cerned with refugee work in several 
diplomatic posts for many years. Mr. 
Mace was Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Mission to the UN and Other Inter- 
national Agencies in Geneva from 
1965 to 1969. 

Prince Sadruddin said, in announc- 
ing Mr. Mace’s appointment: 

“Mr. Mace will bring to our office 
a thorough understanding of the 
many facets of refugees problems in 
the world. His devotion to the ref- 
ugee cause is known and respected 
by all in Government and non-Gov- 
ernment circles inside and outside the 
United States who have their part 
to play in helping the victims of the 
upheavals of our time.” 





Mr. Mace 


WHITE HOUSE—During his recent official visit t& Washington, Spanish Foreign Minister Gregorio Lopez Bravo, left, con- 
ferred with President Nixon, Secretary Rogers, and other high American dignitaries including Members of Congress. In the 
Photo, he is being received by President Nixon. On the right is the U.S. Ambassador to Spain, Robert C. Hill. 
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The Department wants more For- 
eign Service personnel to become in- 
volved in the task of explaining U.S. 
foreign policy to the American public. 

This is the theme of a new bro- 
chure, “Speaking for State,” recently 
distributed by the Bureau of Public 
Affairs. It lends new emphasis to an 
article entitled “Department Seeks 
Broader Dialogue with the Public” 
which appeared in the February NEws 
LETTER. 

The new brochure carries this mes- 
sage from Secretary Rogers: 


To All Officers in the 
Department of State: 


Our effectiveness in explaining our 
policies to the American people 
helps to determine the success of the 
policies themselves. Many people 
throughout the country, especially 
young people, need a better under- 
standing of our policies and the rea- 
sons for them. They want us to hear 
their ideas, and they want to feel 
more involved themselves in the mak- 
ing of foreign policy. 

More Foreign Service personnel 
should become involved in our dia- 
logue with the public. We have a 
tendency to become insulated in the 
Department—to know more about 
what is happening in Ghana or Ice- 
land than what is happening at home. 
Such insularity reduces our effective- 
ness both at home and abroad. 


The Bureau of Public Affairs can 
provide the means of bringing per- 
sonnel of the Department into con- 
tact with the public, but all officers 
and Bureaus of the Department share 
a responsibility for utilizing those 
means. I am therefore counting on 
my colleagues throughout the Depart- 
ment to join in getting to know our 
fellow Americans and their concerns 
better, listening to them more, talking 
with them more, and giving straight 
answers to their questions. 

The President fully supports our 
strong interest in improving our per- 
formance in this area. 

To those who are already partici- 
pating in our public affairs programs, 
I extend warm appreciation; to those 
who have not yet done so: I urge you 


to volunteer. 
William P. Rogers 
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SPEAKING FOR STATE 


The Need for More Officers To Explain Foreign Policy 


The “Speaking for State” brochure 
also carried this message from the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs: 

The programs of the Bureau of 
Public Affairs offer a wide range of 
Opportunities to speak before the 
public both inside and outside the 
Department. We receive requests 
from many parts of the country for 
talks or briefings at all levels on 
foreign policy and the work of the 
Department of State. There is a con- 
tinuing need for both generalists and 
specialists who can speak on current 
foreign affairs from the practitioner’s 
standpoint, both to live audiences and 
on television and radio. 


A Foreign Service Officer’s ability 
to perform well in public discussion 
is an important aspect of his profes- 
sional skills. The Foreign Service 
Institute has now established an ad- 
vanced review course in addition to 
its basic course in public speaking 
for those who wish to improve this 
important professional capability. An 
Officer’s participation in our public 
speaking program is made a matter 
of record for his performance file. 
New Selection Board precepts will 
contain special mention of the im- 
portance of public affairs capabilities 
and activities. 

Officers interested in “speaking for 
State” are invited to notify their own 
Bureau’s Public Affairs Adviser or 
the Speakers Division of this Bureau 
(P/PS, ext. 22234). 


Michael Collins 


“Speaking for State” is not limited, 
however, to speaking engagements 
scheduled in response to individual 
invitations although the Department 
annually receives an average of 1,500 
such invitations from academic insti- 
tutions, civic groups, and other or- 
ganizations across the country. 

“Speaking for State” also occurs 
through college tours, community 
meetings, national and regional con- 
ferences, home leave speaking en- 
gagements, the trailer program, 
scholar-diplomat seminars, briefings 
in the Department, and periodic ad 
hoc programs. 

“Speaking for State” means more 
than is implied by the above para- 
graphs. In addition to its program 
of providing speakers who communi- 
cate directly with live audiences, the 
Bureau of Public Affairs speaks to 
the public through original publica- 
tions, the publication of speeches, 
film strips, slide programs, media 
engagements including tours and 
special program series for educational 
television, and occasional press re- 
leases. 

The Bureau speaks for State when 
it reviews, edits, amends, and clears 
speeches and articles not only for 
officers of the Department but also 
for representatives of other Depart- 
ments and agencies oe the 
Department of Defense and the 
Armed Services. 

The Historical Office is “Speaking 
for State” when it compiles and pub- 
lishes the historical documentary 


| When You Are Invited To Speak | 


If you receive from outside the Department an invitation to speak— 

Please discuss the invitation with the Speakers’ Division, Office of Public 
Service, Bureau of Public Affairs (Ext. 22234). This is the central clearing 
house in the Department for invitations and opportunities for public speaking. 


As 3 FAM 628 specifies: 


All invitations to speak, lecture, or participate in a conference or the 
like, shall be submitted to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs prior to acceptance or rejection, whether such invitations are 
addressed to the Department or to an individual officer of the Department 


or Foreign Service. 


In addition to an important coordination function, the Bureau of Public 
Affairs can render professional advice and detailed assistance. Let us help 
you make the most of your speaking engagements, and avoid waste of scarce 


resources through duplication of effort. 
—from the brochure, “Speaking for State.” 
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series, when it prepares documentary 
or narrative studies for the White 
House or the Congress or for publi- 
cation, and when it guides and assists 
unofficial researchers and reviews the 
notes they took from Departmental 
files. 

“Speaking for State” is carried on 
continuously through liaison with 
various and numerous non-govern- 
ment organizations ranging from 
church groups and veterans’ organi- 
zations to service clubs, world affairs 
councils, women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce, academia, and others. 
Through liaison, the Department 
speaks to explain its policies and 
listens for viewpoints and words of 
advice from a cross-section of Ameri- 
can society. 

And, finally, “Speaking for State” 
occurs daily through public corre- 
spondence consisting of replies to 
500,000 pieces of advice received 
annually, some referred by the Con- 
gress or the White House. 


a - 


The Department’s first advanced 
public speaking course was begun 
last month at the Foreign Service 
Institute. Offered by FSI in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, the new course is designed 
to give officers already proficient in 
public speaking a chance to polish 
their technique, particularly with ref- 
erence to radio and television. 

A ceremony which marked the 
beginning of the course was attended 
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The Department and American Youth 


William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, sent last month to all Assistant Secretaries and Executive Directors 
a memorandum on the subject, “Improving Communications between 


the Department and American Youth.” He said: 


The Department has a continuing interest in expanding and improving 
its contacts with American youth. We should enlarge our channels of 
communication, not only to re-enforce understanding of foreign policy 
objectives and operations, but also to help assure adequate-feedback 


Department Now Offers Advanced Cou 


of the young American viewpoint. 


To this end, I would appreciate your making clear to all supervisory 
personnel in your bureau or office that subordinates should be allowed 
to accept public affairs engagements if called upon. Only when the 
absence of the officer concerned would substantially and demonstrably 
disrupt operations should such requests be declined. 

Successful participation in this program should be covered in the 
annual evaluation reports and the Selection Boards will be instructed 
to give adequate recognition to this added dimension of an officer’s 


performance. 





by William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration; 
Michael Collins, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, and Ambassador 
Roger Tubby, Acting Dean of the 
School of Professional Studies. Mr. 
Tubby is shown addressing the class 
in the above photo. 

In their remarks, Mr. Macomber 
and his, colleagues stressed the in- 
creasing importance of improving 
the Department’s capacity to com- 


rse in Public Speaking 





municate with the public and sug- 
gested that facility in public speaking 
should be a major skill of all For- 
eign Service Officers. 

The course is under the direction 
of Dr. Edwin Stevens who is Profes- 
sor of Speech at George Washington 
University and is an outstanding 
authority in this field. Classes are 
limited to about 20 officers and take 
place for eight two-hour sessions once 
a week. 
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Employees Invited 


To Reception Rooms 


Secretary and Mrs. Rogers invited 
many Department employees — and 
their guests—to visit the Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms on Sunday after- 
noon, May 17. 


The reception is one of several 
planned for employees and guests 
who have not had an opportunity to 
see the Diplomatic Functions Area 
on the eighth floor. 


The first group of invited employ- 
ees were secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees, messengers, wage board 
employees and other employees GS-7 
or FSS-7 and below. 

About 3,000 persons were ex- 
pected to attend the affair. 

Plans for the reception were being 
completed as the News LETTER went 
to press. 

The afternoon’s events were to in- 
clude a visit to the Department’s Ex- 
hibition Hall to view the Secretary’s 
International Collection of handi- 
crafts and objets d’art loaned by 
various countries; an illustrated talk 
on the outstanding acquisitions in the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms, to be 
given in the West Auditorium by 
Clement E. Conger, Chairman of the 
Special Fine Arts Committee and 
Curator of the White House; and a 
concert in the North Court by the 
Deep River Boys, who are scheduled 
to tour Africa for the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 


Mrs. Rogers has taken an active 
role in planning the reception for 
employees. 


| Carl Taylor Produces | 
Suggestion of Month 


The Suggestion of the Month 
Award has been made to Carl Taylor 
of the U.S. Despatch Agency in Balti- 
more. 

As a result of Mr. Taylor’s sug- 
gestion, the Despatch Agency now 
scans the Baltimore Maritime Ex- 
change for daily notices concerning 
incoming vessels. 

This procedure has cut considerably 
the hours previously spent telephoning 
steamship companies for arrival times 
and other pertinent information. 

Mr. Taylor’s approved suggestion 
—which won him a $55 cash award— 
will produce annual manpower sav- 
ings of about $1,000, it is estimated. 

He received $25 for another sug- 
gestion concerning the handling of 
marine insurance coverage requests. 




















The Fecrclary of Hale and Mars. Rogers 
cordially inntle you and a gue 
to wistl the Diplomatic Receplion Rooms 
of the Department of Hale 
on Sunday aflernoon, May A 


eceplances only 
(by rolun card) 


To your Execulive | dminishative Office 


by May 8& 





Argentina Honors Apollo II Astronauts 


Plaques commemorating man’s first 
landing on the moon have been 
awarded the three Apollo 11 astro- 
nauts by President Ongania of Ar- 
gentina. 

Michael Collins, shown above, 
second from the left, who is now As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
accepted the plaques for himself and 
fellow astronauts Neil Armstrong and 
Edwin Aldrin. 

The plaques bear President On- 
gania’s inscribed signature. 

In the center of the photo is Dr. 
Pedro E. Real, Ambassador from Ar- 


gentina to the United States, who 
made the presentations at a ceremony 
held recently at his residence. 

Also shown are, from the left, Dr. 
Raul A. Quijano, Argentine Ambas- 
sador to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States; Brigadier (Ret.) Carlos 
F. Bosch, President of the Argentine 
National Commission of Space Inves- 
tigations; and Dr. Bernardo A. 
Houssay, President of the Argentine 
National Council of Scientific and 
Technical Investigations and a winner 
of the Nobel Prize in 1948. 
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GET HIGHER ANNUITIES 


276 FS Employees Retire in Three Months 


Two hundred and seventy-six For- 
eign Service personnel took,advantage 
of the liberalized Foreign Service Re- 
tirement Act and retired in February, 
March and April. 

President Nixon signed the Act 
(Public Law 91-201) on February 
28. 

The new Act authorized a 9.7 per- 
cent cost-of-living increase in For- 
eign Service annuities for Foreign 
Service personnel who retired on or 
before April 30, and for those already 
on the Foreign Service retirement 
rolls. The increase in annuities be- 
came effective May 1. 

The new Act provided parity of 
retirement benefits for employees 


| Elizabeth Jackson Dies | 


Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnan (Jackie) 
Jackson, 65, who served for many 
years as a Biographic Officer in the 
Department, died in Charlottesville, 
Va., on March 27. 

Mrs. Jackson joined the Research 
and Analysis Branch of OSS during 
World War II. When that organization 
disbanded she transferred in 1945 to 
the Department’s Division of Bio- 
graphic Information (BI), where she 
remained until November 1961. She 
then joined CIA. 

During her career in the Depart- 
ment Mrs. Jackson was a member of 
the Allied Mission to observe the 
Greek elections of 1945-46. She also 
was well known in scholastic and aca- 
demic circles concerned with Middle 
Eastern affairs. 

Her survivors include two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Garland T. McCoy, of 
3508 N. Abingdon, Arlington, Va., 
and Miss Frances Bland Jackson, of 
1319 34th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20007; and a son, John Ran- 
dolph Jackson, of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; and six grandchildren. 


United States Accedes 
To UN Convention 


Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations, deposited the U.S. 
instrument of accession to the Con- 
vention on the Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the United Nations with Sec- 
retary General U Thant, on April 
29. President Nixon signed the in- 
strument on April 15, after the U.S. 
Senate had given its advice and con- 
sent. 
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under the Foreign Service retirement 
system with the benefits for employees 
under the Civil Service retirement 
system. 

Under the Act, Foreign Service 
annuities will be computed henceforth 
on the basis of the average salary 
over the highest paid three years in- 
stead of the “high-5” as formerly. 
This provision is retroactive to Octo- 
ber 20, 1969. 


The new law also provided for 
adding unused sick leave to service 
credit for annuity computation pur- 
poses without regard to the 35-year 
maximum limitation. The Act in- 
creased the contribution rates for par- 
ticipants and the Government from 
6.5 to 7 percent, effective March 8, 
1970, and also increased children’s 
survivor annuities. 


A May 5 report listing the names 
of 287 personnel whose retirement 
applications were completed or in 
process between February 1 and 
April 30 included five Foreign Service 
Officers who held the rank of Career 
Minister—Maurice M. Bernbaum, E. 
Allan Lightner, James K. Penfield, 
Clare Timberlake, and Woodruff 
Wallner. 


4.5% BOOST INDICATED 





Department Promotes 
11 Reserve Officers 


Eleven Foreign Service Reserve 
(DES) officers were promoted effec- 
tive April 5. They are: 

FSR-1: Frank H. Perez. 

FSR-2: John L. Hargrove, Fred- 
erick Pollard, John J. Pulaski and Mi- 
chael H. Styles. 

FSR-3: Donald E. Graves and Al- 
bert M. Morgan. 

FSR-4: Mary E. McDonough and 
Terry V. McIntyre. 

FSR-5: Robert L. Davis and Bar- 
bara Rieman Herzog. 


Duquesne Honors Melady 


Thomas F. Melady, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Burundi, 
was the principal speaker at Du- 
quesne University’s 92nd commence- 
ment exercises May 10. He was also 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Let- 
ters degree. 

Immediately before becoming Am- 
bassador to Burundi, he was Chair- 
man of the Department of Asian 
Studies and Non-Western Civiliza- 
tion at Seton Hall University. 


Civil Service Annuities Rise Probable 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced last month that the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) for March 
rose to 133.2. This was 3.5% over 
the level for August 1969, the base 
month for computing the next cost- 
of-living increase for annuitants under 
the Civil Service retirement system. 
An increase is triggered whenever the 
CPI rises 3% over the base month 
and holds at or above that level for 
3 consecutive months. 

Accordingly if the CPI holds its 
present level during April and May, 
an increase would be triggered. It 
would be effective August 1, 1970, 
for all the then Civil Service annui- 
tants including present active em- 
ployees who retire under the Civil 
Service retirement system before 
August 1, 1970. The increase will 
equal 1% plus the percentage rise 
in the CPI between the base month 
of August 1969 and whichever of the 
3 conse¢utive months (March, April 
or May) is highest. That month, in 
turn, will become the base month for 


computing the next following Civil 
Service increase. 

With the level for March showing 
a rise of 3.5%, it is probable the 
increase for Civil Service annuitants 
will be at least 4.5%. 

The recent Foreign Service retire- 
ment legislation (PL 91-201 signed 
by President Nixon February 28, 
1970—March News LETTER) au- 
thorized a cost-of-living adjustment 
formula for the Foreign Service iden- 
tical to the Civil Service formula and, 
in addition, provided a 9.7% increase 
to Foreign Service annuitants as a 
transition from the old Foreign Ser- 
vice formula to the new formula. 

However, the first base month for 
the new Foreign Service formula is 
January 1970, for which the CPI was 
131.8. Accordingly the first increase 
for Foreign Service annuitants under 
the new formula will occur after the 
CPI rises to a level 3% over the 
January level, or to 135.8, and re- 
mains at or above that level for 3 
consecutive months. 
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Bill Would Require 
Career Ministers 
To Retire at Age 60 


The mandatory retirement age for 
Career Ministers would be reduced 
from 65 to 60 under a bill (S. 3691) 
now before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

In forwarding the proposed legis- 
lation to Capitol Hill, Secretary 
Rogers outlined its provisions in iden- 
tical letters to Vice President Agnew, 
President of the Senate, and House 
Speaker John W. McCormack. 

The Secretary, after noting that 
the bill would lower the mandatory 
retirement age for Career Ministers 
from 65 to 60, stated: 

“However, such Officers would 
contine to be exempt from mandatory 
retirement for age while serving in 
positions to which they have been 
appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

The bill would continue the Sec- 
retary’s authority to extend the ser- 
vice of any Officer for up to five 
years beyond mandatory retirement. 

“This would insure that the low- 
ered retirement age would not work 
to the detriment of the public in- 
terest,” Mr. Rogers said. “The bill 
also provides for a gradual implemen- 
tation of the change in order that 
affected Officers may have time to 
make necessary adjustments. . . . 

“The majority of Foreign Service 
Officers who attain the rank of Career 
Minister serve, during their remaining 
careers, in Chief of Mission posi- 
tions or in other positions to which 
they are appointed by the President. 
After it has been determined that a 
Career Minister past age 60 will no 
longer serve as a Chief of Mission or 
fill a position requiring appointment 
by the President, he should be man- 
datorily retired as in the case of all 
other Foreign Service Officers in 
Class 1 and below. This change will 
serve to accelerate retirement of 
Career Ministers who are not as- 
signed or appointed to positions of 
the type for which Career Ministers 
are needed.” 


New AID Appointment 


Dr. John A. Hannah, Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International 
Development, has appointed Willard 
H. Meinecke, former Director of 
AID’s Office of Southeast Asia Af- 
fairs, as Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator for East Asia. 





Ambassador Ryan Retires 


Friends and colleagues honored 
Ambassador Robert J. Ryan, who 
recently retired after 33 years of 
distinguished service. 

Howard P. Mace, Deputy Director 
General of the Foreign Service and 
Director of Personnel, presented Mr. 
Ryan with an Ambassadorial flag and 
the Department seal at a retirement 
ceremony. (See photo above.) 

Ambassador Ryan joined the De- 
partment in April 1937. During his 
career he held such assignments as 
Executive Director of the Bureau of 
Near Eastern, South Asian and Afri- 
can Affairs; Counselor for Adminis- 
tration, Paris; Ambassador to Niger; 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Organization and Management. 


Nathan Rich Dies at Age 47 


Nathan Rich, 47, Chief of the 
Arms Transfer Division in the Eco- 
nomics Bureau of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, died 
May 2. 

Mr. Rich, a native of Pittsfield, 
Mass., was graduated from the 
Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service. He joined ACDA 
in 1963 after serving since 1948 as 
an air intelligence specialist with the 
Department of the Air Force. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Rich was a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the U.S. Air 
Force Reserve. 

He was a National Commissioner 
of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, and was an active volun- 
teer in the Government Division of 
the United Jewish Appeal. 

His survivors include his wife, the 
former Eva Wugszul, and three sons, 
Julian G., Charles M., and Steven W.., 
of the home address, 902 North 
Belgrade Avenue, Silver Springs, 


Maryland; and his mother, Mrs. 
Hannah Rich of Pittsfield. 





INR Reorganized; 
Four Deputies Direct 
4 Groups of Offices 


The reorganization of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (INR) 
was announced last month. 

INR now has four Deputy Direc- 
tors, who report to Director Ray S. 
Cline. Each supervises a group of of- 
fices. 

Two Deputy Directors and a num- 
ber of Office Directors formerly re- 
ported through a principal deputy to 
the INR Director. 

As a result of the reorganization, 
INR includes the following four clus- 
ters of offices called Directorates: 

Directorate for Management (INR/ 
DDM), comprising three offices, the 
Executive Staff (EX), the Office of 
Current Intelligence (RCI), and the 
Office of External Research (XR). 
George C. Denney, Jr., is Deputy Di- 
rector. 

Directorate for Regional Research 
(INR/DRR), comprising six geo- 
graphically defined area research and 
analysis offices. David E. Mark is 
Deputy Director. 

Directorate for Functional Re- 
search (INR/DFR), comprising four 
units, the Office of Strategic and Gen- 
eral Research (RSG), the Office of 
Economic Research (REC), the Of- 
fice of the Geographer (RGE), and 
the staff of the Assistant Deputy 
Director for Science Affairs (SA). 
Leonard Weiss is Deputy Director. 

Directorate for Coordination (INR/ 
DDC), comprising three units, an 
Office of Intelligence Liaison (OIL), 
an Operations Policy Staff (OPS), 
and a Resources Policy Staff (RPS). 
Wymberley DeR. Coerr is Deputy 
Director. 


Foreign Affairs Manual Circular 
No. 556 pointed out that other prin- 
cipal features of the INR reorga- 
nization are: an increase in the man- 
hours devoted to functional and mul- 
tiregional problems; an increase in 
the man-hours devoted to Department 
guidance on intelligence resource al- 
location by member agencies of the 
U.S. Intelligence Board (USIB); and 
provision that the four Deputy Direc- 
tors will, in addition to directing the 
work of the offices under their super- 
vision, serve as staff advisers to the 
Director on policies and programs re- 
lated to Bureau-wide responsibilities. 


100,000 doctors have given up cig- 
arettes. You can too, says the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 
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U.S. Signs Vienna 


Treaties Convention 


Richard D. Kearney, Member of 
the International Law Commission 
and Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to the Conference on the 
Law of Treaties, signed the Vienna 
Convention on the Law of Treaties 
on behalf of the United States at 
ceremonies held on April 24 at the 
United Nations. 

Among those attending the cere- 
monies were members of the United 
States delegations to the 1968 and 
1969 sessions of the Conference and 
representatives of the American So- 
ciety of International Law’s Study 
Group on the Law of Treaties and the 
American Bar Association’s Special 
Committee on the Law of Treaties, 
which assisted the delegations in pre- 
paring for the Conference. 

The Convention, developed over a 
period of 15 years by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission, deals with 
all aspects of the law of treaties. It 
is the first comprehensive internation- 
al convention to deal with the subject. 
A notable feature is the inclusion of 
procedures for the settlement of dis- 
putes relating to the invalidity, ter- 
mination, and suspension of treaties. 

The Convention will not apply to 
existing treaties. It will apply to 
treaties concluded in the future be- 
tween States for which it is in force. 

The United States is the 42nd sig- 
natory of the Convention. Other 
signatories include States from all 
parts of the world; one State, Nigeria, 
has ratified the Convention. The Con- 
vention will enter into force subse- 
quent to the deposit with the UN of 
the 35th instrument of ratification. 





RETIRES—John C. Grover, who retired last month as the Department's Diplomatic 
Pouch Control Officer, is shown among a few of the art objects he collected in over 
180 countries while he was traveling as a Diplomatic Courier. 


GROVER RETIRES AFTER FOUR MILLION MILES 


John C. Grover retired from the 
Department last month after more 
than 28 years of Government service. 
He had been with the Department’s 
Diplomatic Courier Service since 
1946. 

During his 20 years as a traveling 
Courier, Mr. Grover covered every 
regular route, traveling over four mil- 
lion miles in 182 countries. He was 
given the Meritorious Service Award 
in 1952, after only six years with the 
Courier Service. In 1965, he was 
given the coveted Diplomatic Courier 
Award. 

Mr. Grover, a graduate of Stanford 
University, was the Department’s 
Pouch Control Officer at the time of 


his retirement. Previously he had been 
Unit Supervisor, Acting Regional Su- 
pervisor, and Acting Chief of the 
Courier Section. 

Among the many operational im- 
provements he proposed was the Di- 
plomatic Pouch Mail Registration 
Form (JF-14), which has been used 
without change for 17 years. 

Mr. Grover is a Past President of 
the U.S. Diplomatic Courier Associa- 
tion, which he founded in 1963. In his 
retirement, he plans to publish a his- 
tory of the Courier Service. 

In 1969, Mr. Grover married the 
former Rose Jew, who is an artist and 
illustrator in the Department’s Audio- 
Visual Services Division. 





MEXICO CiTY—Ambassador Robert H. McBride, third from the left of the flag, recently presented Length of Service Awards 
and two Superior Sustained Performance Awards to the above. From the left: Abel Martinez Salazar, 10 years; Luis 
Garcia Bello (in the rear), 10; Juan Barron Feregrino, 10; José Luis Silva Jardinez, 10; Emma G. de Palacios, Superior 
Sustained Performance Award; Carmen C. de Cardenas, 25; Ramona Flores, Superior Sustained Performance Award; Ralph 
J. Ribble, 25; the Ambassador; Etta |. Wilkinson, 10; Givon Parsons, 20; William F. Keyes, 20; Rene C. Peer, 20; Donald M. 
Welch, 25; Ricardo Trejo Portas, 10; Roger R. Gamble, 10; Jose Lopez Gutierrez, 10; James W. Mitchell, 10. 
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A Journalist’s 


Profile of 
Ambassador 
Kenneth Keating 


By SYDNEY H. SCHANBERG 
Special to The New York Times 


NEW DELHI, March 22 — 
Threeeeeep! Threeeeeep! Threeeeeep! 
Threeeeeep! a shrill call pierces the 
quiet of New Delhi’s lengthening 
dusk. Is it the hoopoe bird calling 
to its mate or the white-cheeked bul- 
bul practicing its song? 

Not even close. It’s Kenrieth B. 
Keating, the United States Ambas- 
sador to India, calling his 50 guests 
to dinner—with a police whistle. 

The whistle is only one of many 
unorthodox touches Mr. Keating has 
brought to diplomatic life here, and 
while traditionalists in his embassy 
wince, the 69-year-old former Re- 
publican Senator and judge from 
Rochester, N.Y., is charming the In- 
dians and having a good time doing it. 

Even his recent no-nonsense criti- 
cism of the Indian Government’s de- 
cision to close down five American 
cultural centers has not dampened the 
warmth Indian officials feel for him. 


“We consider him a friend, beyond 
question,” an official at the External 
Affairs Ministry says in a typical com- 
ment, “a warm, congenial, open- 
minded, open-hearted man. They 
couldn’t have made a better choice.” 

Which is a long way from the 
somewhat disappointed remarks the 
Indians were making when Mr. Keat- 
ing replaced Chester Bowles nearly 
nine months ago and when they had 
the impression that he was a relatively 
unknown, relatively undistinguished 
politician who had no particular in- 
fluence with the President. 

Mr. Keating—who looks like cen- 
tral casting’s idea of the perfect am- 
bassador, with his elegant shock of 


Copyright 1970 by The New York 
Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


BHOPAL, INDIA—Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating inspects a prize winning bull 
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at the All-India Livestock and Poultry Show during a recent visit to Bhopal, 
which is the capital of India’s central state of Madhya Pradesh. 


white hair and his pipe and bouton- 
niere—has spent those nine months 
barnstorming around the country in 
the embassy’s two-engine Convair, 
shaking hands, waving at crowds, 
making speeches, holding news con- 
ferences. 

He makes no apologies about be- 
ing a political animal. On the con- 
trary, he revels in it. 

When he was planning a trip to 
volatile Calcutta some time ago, he 
heard that the Communists were pre- 
paring to greet him with a “black- 
flag” protest demonstration over the 
Viet-Nam war. The Ambassador 
stuffed a black silk handkerchief into 
his pocket to wave back at the black 
flags, but the demonstration never 
materialized, and he said later, only 
half-joking, that he was “a little dis- 
appointed.” 

There was one angry man in the 
Calcutta crowd, however, who kept 
screaming: “Yankee yellow dog—go 
home!” Though the Ambassador 
waved good-naturedly at him, the 
police hauled him in. Mr. Keating 
got him out the next day with a letter 
to the authorities arguing that “he 
incited no one” and that dissent was 
“the right of every man.” 

In similar style a month later, 
while introducing the Apollo 11 as- 
tronauts to a huge Bombay crowd, 
he decided to add the words “Jai 





America!” (Hail America!) to the 
“Jai Hind!” (Hail India!), which is 
the usual ending of patriotic speeches 
here. The crowd roared its approval. 

‘““My staff didn’t like the idea,” Mr. 
Keating said, “but the crowd voted 
against the staff. So the old ham had 
to play up to the crowd.” 

Some career Foreign Service offi- 
cers at the 550-man embassy frown 
at the Ambassador’s flamboyant 
methods. 

They contend he spends too much 
time “still running for office” and 
“seeing how many inches he got in 
the local papers” and too little time 
on important policy matters—such as 
how to put the diminishing aid money 
to the best use here and how to per- 
suade Congress to stop diminishing it. 

“He’s not interested in Indian so- 
ciology or the dynamics of a develop- 
ing argicultural society under stress,” 
said a critic. “He’s status quo con- 
scious—unrest makes him uncom- 
fortable. He sees everything as a 
political issue, and then only as it 
relates to his personal success or fail- 
ure. This might be good short term 
for him, but it’s bad long term for 
the United States.” 


Still other critics say his effective- 
ness as a listening post is hampered 
by the fact that he does not meet 
with any of the political opponents 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
seeking out only her friends. 
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Many of the complaints, endemic 
in the small-town atmosphere of all 
diplomatic communities, seem over- 
drawn. 

Even the strongest critics of his 
style concede that in his primary func- 
tion of explaining President Nixon’s 
low-profile-in-Asia policy to India, 
and Indian policy to the White House, 
Mr. Keating has beeen successful. 

They also agree that while he does 
more entertaining than information- 
gathering in his meetings with Indian 
bigwigs, “he butters them up and 
makes it easier for other embassy 
officials to get things out of them 
later.” 

His fans insist flatly that a poli- 
tician, not an intellectual, is what the 
Delhi post needs in the present super- 
charged Indian political atmosphere. 
And critics and fans alike applaud 
his straight-talking attitude toward 
the Indian Government. 

Soon after Mr. Keating arrived, he 
established his credentials as a friend 
of India—with an interview in The 
New York Times backing Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s socialist policies that got wide 
notice here—and he has since used 
this as a talking point when he has 
something critical to say. 

“The interview did me more good 
than any single thing I’ve done,” he 
says. “Now, if something comes up, 
like the closing of these cultural cen- 
ters, where I think they’re wrong, I 
go to them as a friend and they know 
that. I don’t mince words. And I 
can really talk, I think, more force- 
fully as a friend.” 


The cultural center episode is only 
a facet of a larger issue—Washing- 
ton’s concern that India too often 
draws her foreign policy inspiration 
from the Soviet Union. “I think it’s 
important,” says Mr. Keating, “to 
keep this country nonaligned.” 

For a man of his years the Ambas- 
sador keeps a long working day— 
rising at 7:30 a.m. and going to bed 
around midnight, still carrying office 
reading with him. 

Asked if he had given any thoughts 
to slowing his pace or retiring, he 
blurts: “No. Hell, I'd die.” 

To keep fit—he is 5 feet 9% and 
weighs 155 pounds—he jogs three or 
four hundred steps in his bedroom in 
the morning and makes a daily ritual 
of the sauna bath and outdoor pool 
in the spacious backyard of Roose- 
velt House, the ambassadorial resi- 
dence. 


When possible he takes an hour's 
nap in the early evening before going 
Out to the inevitable dinner or recep- 
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tion. He himself gives a dinner about 
once a week at Roosevelt House. 

At the office, he always dresses in 
a suit, no matter how intense the 
Delhi heat—a practice that brought 
to an end, to the chagrin of some of 
the staff, the more casual Bowlesian 
era of “bushshirt diplomacy.” 

Mr. Keating says that he drives 
his staff hard—in particular, his able 
39-year-old special assistant, Richard 
N. Viets, who seems to thrive on it. 

The Ambassador has no particular 
hobbies. His reading is confined al- 
most entirely to office papers. “I 
don’t read more than two books in a 
year at the present rate,” he says. 

Being a widower, Mr. Keating 
sometimes drafts a stand-in hostess 
from the embassy community, such 
as Dr. Margaret Clapp, the cultural 
attaché who is a former president of 
Wellesley College, or Marina Viets, 
the wife of his special assistant. 

His humor is gently bawdy and he 
likes to tease, especially women. 

The other day he and Mr. Clapp 
were having lunch with his daughter 
and son-in-law, visiting from New 
Jersey, and the Ambassador men- 
tioned that he had been photographed 
in his pajamas that morning for a 
newspaper story. 

“Which pajamas?” Miss 
asked, kiddingly. 

“My blue ones,” he shot back, 
“you know the ones.” Her blush set 
him chortling. 

One of the Ambassador’s favorite 
pastimes is reminiscing about his 
career—his first stay in India, 1943 


Clapp 


to 1946, as an officer in the Allies’ 








Southeast Asia Command in New 
Delhi, his subsequent days in Wash- 
ington as a Representative (12 years) 
and Senator (six years), and finally 
his three and a half years as a justice 
on New York’s highest tribunal, the 
Court of Appeals, which he forsook 
for the ambassadorship because “I 
found it too sedentary for my body 
chemistry.” 

Mr. Keating, a lawyer and a mod- 
erate Republican, frankly confesses 
that while he is enjoying himself here, 
he would rather be back in politics. 
(He was defeated in his bid for a 
second term in the Senate, which he 
terms “the greatest institution in the 
world,” in 1964, by Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. ) 

“I'd like to be able to accomplish 
more,” he says of his ambassadorship. 
“I don’t feel fully fulfilled, because 
sometimes I would like to hit the 
rafters’—when he is annoyed with 
Indian policy—“like you would as a 
Senator. Well, you can’t do that here. 
I’ve got to button up my mouth and 
pull in my horns.” 

He says he finds the assignment 
challenging but too slow-moving: “I'd 
rather be the ambassador in Viet- 
Nam. There’d be more action.” 

At news conferences he refuses to 
take himself out of politics but scoffs 
at the occasional speculation from 
New York that he might run again 
for the Senate this year. 

Asked about a possible later race, 
the man who will be 70 on May 18 
says impishly: “Well, maybe around 
1980 or 1990. I don’t want to fore- 
close my chances.” 


TAKES OATH—Mrs. Flora Cameron Kampmann is sworn in as U.S. Delegate to the 
Inter-American Commission of Women by L. Nicholas Ruwe, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol, in the presence of William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration. The ceremony took place in the office of Samuel DePalma, 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 
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BOOK LABELS AND BOOKPLATES 
Some Footnotes to the Library’s History 


Two book labels and two book- 
plates used successively over many 
decades bear witness to the long his- 
tory of the Library of the Department. 

Founded in 1789 as the country’s 
first Library, this Department institu- 
tion has been in business ever since. 
The first bookplate used carried the 
founding date. 

The Act of July 27, 1789, which 
created the Department of Foreign 
Affairs of the United States, estab- 
lished the Library by giving the De- 
partment “custody and charge of all 
records, books and papers in the Of- 
fice of Secretary for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs heretofore estab- 
lished by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled.” 

The Act of September 15, 1789, 
changing the name of the “Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs” to the “De- 
partment of State,” also gave the De- 
partment “custody and charge of all 
books, records and papers remaining 
in the office of the late Secretary of 
the United States in Congress as- 
sembled.” 

The books, records, and papers of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs of 
the Confederation remained with that 
Department as it became the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and later the 
Department of State in conformance 
with the above Acts. Henry Remsen, 
Jr., who had charge of the material 
under the Confederation, continued to 
have charge of it under the Union. 

Prior to January 25, 1926, when 
Miss Martha Gericke became the Li- 
brarian, the Library had never had a 
trained librarian on its staff. A survey 
of the book collection that year re- 
vealed that many of the books had 
not been cataloged, and that the old 
catalog was misleading and incom- 
plete. Thus a project for recataloging 
the collection was begun. At the same 
time, a Library bookplate was de- 
signed as a substitute for the labels 
formerly placed on the inside covers 
of books. The classification of the 
books was indicated on these labels. 

A copy of the seal of the Depart- 
ment of State was imprinted on the 
Department’s first bookplate. Below 
the seal was the legend, “The Library- 
1789,” an obvious reference to the 
date of its founding. 

The first Department bookplate 
also bore the words “Class” and 
“Book,” after each of which was a 
printed line, to be used to fill in perti- 
nent data. 

The bookplate was revised some- 
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time prior to 1940, when the words 
“Class” and “Book” no longer ap- 
peared. Thus it became a genuine 
bookplate, with just the seal of the De- 
partment and the legend, “The Li- 
brary-1789.” 

To save the time of the Library 
staff, the practice of using the book- 
plate was discontinued in 1958, and 
a simple property stamp was adopted 
in its place. 











Educators Attend 
Policy Conference 


More than 400 university presi- 
dents, deans and professors attended 
the National Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence for Leaders in Teacher Educa- 
tion, held in the International Confer- 
ence Room on April 9-10. 

The meeting was co-sponsored by 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 

Highlights included an evening re- 
ception for the conference participants 
hosted by Secretary Rogers in the 
Diplomatic Functions Area; a series 
of “background” lectures on current 
issues in foreign affairs by Department 
and AID officials and concurrent 
workshops on such topics as “The En- 
vironmental Crisis,” “Population and 
Poverty,” “Development of Human 
Resources,” “Nation-Building and 
Newly Independent Countries,” and 
“Toward a Modern Diplomacy.” 

Speakers included Under Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson; U. Alexis John- 
son, Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs; Charles A. Meyer, Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs; 
Michael Collins, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs; Bert M. Tollefson, 
Jr., Assistant Administrator for Leg- 
islative and Public Affairs, AID; Mrs. 
Rita H. Hauser, U.S. Representative 
on the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights; Rodger P. Davies, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; 
Frederick Irving, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs; George C. Springsteen, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs; and James C. Bostain, 
Scientific Linguist, Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Other speakers at the sessions in- 
cluded Dr. Paul H. Masoner, Presi- 
dent, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education; Dr. Paul 
Hanna, Director (Emeritus), Stan- 
ford International Development Cen- 
ter, Stanford University; Dean Fran- 
cis Wilcox of the School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University; and Dr. Evan Collins, 
Professor of Higher Education, Bos- 
ton College. 


AMERICAN G ® CANCER SOCIETY 
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FSI Announces New 
Session, University 
After-Hours Study 


The Extension Studies Program of 
the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) 
is inaugurating the summer 1970 
session of the University After-Hours 
Study Program. The purpose of this 
program is to provide employees of 
the Department of State with train- 
ing which will increase their useful- 
ness to the Department. 

Under the program, employees may 
apply for FSI sponsorship of eve- 
ning courses offered by accredited 
universities located near their post of 
assignment. In the Washington area, 
courses may be taken at the Ameri- 
can University, Catholic University, 
Georgetown University, The George 
Washington University, Howard Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University, 
Southeastern University, University 
of Maryland, University of Virginia, 
and U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Graduate School, etc. 

Under special circumstances, 
courses may be taken during work 
hours, if approved by the employee’s 
supervisor and bureau director, pro- 
vided the time away from work is 
made up so that the work week does 
not go below 40 hours. 

To the extent that funds permit, 
the Department will pay full tuition 
for all approved courses. Applica- 
tion fees and costs of books must be 
paid by the student. Applications may 
be made, for example, for job-related 
courses in economics, labor, admin- 
istration, history, international law 
and relations, area studies, political 
science, accounting, management, and 
related fields. This program does not 
sponsor language training. 

In general, officer level personnel 
may apply for sponsorship of job or 
career related courses, whereas only 
job-related courses are approved for 
staff level personnel (i.e. political 
science for a Foreign Service Officer; 
accounting for an accountant). Pro- 
posed study must be approved by 
the employee’s supervisor and exec- 
utive director or his designated rep- 
resentative. Guidance on individual 
courses or programs of study may 
be obtained from the Extension Stud- 
les Program, FSI. All courses must 
be taken for credit. Students who 
withdraw after enrollment for-other 
than officially approved reasons, or 
who fail to complete a course with 
a grade of “C” or above, will be re- 
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GENEVA—The International Committee of the Red Cross recently honored 
Ambassador C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., right, President Nixon's Special Coordinator 
on Relief to Civilian Victims of the Nigerian Civil War. President Marcel Naville, 
center, cited Mr. Ferguson for his diplomatic skill and patience during the 
relief effort. He then thanked Ambassador Ferguson and Ambassador Idar 
Rimestad, left, Chief of the U.S. Mission to International Organizations in 
Geneva, for the cooperation of the U.S. Government and people. 


quired to pay the cost of the course. 

Application for Sponsorship forms 
are available in each Bureau Execu- 
tive Office, the Foreign Service 
Lounge, and in the Admissions Office 
of the Foreign Service Institute. Ap- 
plicants are responsible for finding 
out the university requirements for 
admission and registration and for 
meeting these requirements. 

All applicants for FSI sponsorship 
for the summer session must be re- 


ceived at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute no later than three weeks prior 
to the university registration dates. 
Each applicant will be advised by 
FSI of the action taken on his request. 

Course information may be ob- 
tained from the Extension Studies 
Program office, Room 1106, SA-3, 
Code 16, ext. 75517 or 75518. Uni- 
versity catalogs, and course evalua- 
tions are available in Room 1106, 
SA-3. 


QUITO—Ambassador Findley Burns, Jr., right, chats with President Velasco Ibarra 
of Ecuador after he presented his credentials as the new U.S. envoy. 
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DEPARTMENT FINDS 


Excellent Candidates for FSO Commissions 
In the Administrative Category 


In a recent letter to the Foreign 
Service Journal, Ambassador Foy 
Kohler (retired) suggested that it 
would be impossible to find strong 
candidates for the Administrative 
track of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. Ambassador Kohler’s letter 
prompted this statement by John H. 
Stutesman, Jr., Deputy Director of 
Personnel: 


Despite pessimistic prognostications 
appearing in the Foreign Service Jour- 
nal, the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service has found superbly 
qualified candidates for FSO com- 
missions who are interested in the 
Administrative career track. Brief 
biographies are given below of three 
of the Option B candidates who re- 
cently passed their oral examinations 
to work in the Administrative area. 


KENNETH CHARD, 24, of Colo- 
rado, is a management intern with 
the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington. In addition to his duties 
in the recruitment office, he attends 
graduate classes in administration at 
George Washington University. 

Chard grew up in Boulder, Colora- 
do; Berkeley, California, and in parts 
of Europe. His father is Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of 





Wisconsin, specializing in Siberian 
and Asian prehistory. 

Chard attended high school in 
Boulder and then worked for a year 
selling men’s clothing to finance his 
college education. Following gradua- 
tion from the University of Colorado, 
he and his wife embarked on an econ- 
omy class odyssey through Europe. 

Their money ran out after a year, 
when they returned to the United 
States, and Chard began his intern- 
ship with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In December 1969, he took the 
FSO examination, Option B, to be- 
come an Administrative Officer of the 
Foreign Service. 


JAY SHAFRITZ, 25, of Pennsyl- 
vania, developed an interest in Public 
Administration as a management 
trainee for the City of Philadelphia, 
working in the central personnel de- 
partment. His Ph.D. dissertation is 
entitled “The Municipal Middle Man- 
agement System in Philadelphia.” 

While working full time as a mail 
clerk, Shafritz attended Temple Uni- 
versity, majoring in English, some- 
thing which is particularly needed in 
our administrative field. He then 
worked for the City of Philadelphia 
until he accepted an assistantship at 
the Baruch School of the City College 


A 


iV) 
AT FSi—Participants in an Executive Studies Seminar held by the School of Professional Studies are shown above. Seated, 
from the left: Kevin McGuire, PER/BEX; James Thyden, E/GCP; Lee Carter, O/FSI; Patrick Mulloy, SCI/EM; Felix Bloch, 
EUR/BMI; and Edward Mainland, INR/RSE. Standing, from the left: Charles H. Thomas, Chairman; Arthur Lowrie, AF/N; 
James P. Kelley, OC/OP; Dr. Harold Mandl, Instructor; Michael Carpenter, O/FSI/VTC; John Stempel, U; Thomas Colwell, 
E/TT; Richard Howland, INR/REA; Robert Montgomery, E/TRP; and Richard Ogden, E. 


of New York where he gained a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Public Administration. 

For eight months, Shafritz and his 
wife then knocked around Europe 
on a couple of dollars a day; then re- 
turned to Temple where he will re- 
ceive his Ph.D. in a few months before 
joining the Foreign Service as an FSO 
in the Administrative category. 


WARREN LITTREL, 26, of Chi- 
cago, has worked as an auditor for 
Inland Steel Products, has served as 
an officer in the U.S. Army, and, at 
present, is working for a chain of 
retail clothing stores in the fields of 
organization and management. He 
attended Marquette University, 
switching from the College of Engi- 
neering to the College of Business 
Administration after his first year. His 
specialty is accounting. 

Following graduation, he began 
work for Inland Steel Products while 
studying at Marquette’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
He then was commissioned in the 
Army and served as a finance officer 
in Hawaii and Viet-Nam. Then, with 
his wife and son, he spent a year in 
Korat, Thailand, living on the local 
economy. 

He has traveled to Mexico, Japan, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Malavsia, Singa- 
pore, Pakistan, Nepal and India. Atter 
separation from the Army, he began 
his work in the retail clothing busi- 
ness. He passed his FSO examination 
with a very high score, heading for 
the Administrative career category. 
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FOR IMPORTANT VISITS 


Department Improves Briefing Books 


Since the beginning of the year, 
four European leaders have visited 
the United States at the invitation of 
the President—Prime Minister Wilson 
of the United Kingdom, President 
Pompidou of France, Chancellor 
Brandt of West Germany and Prime 
Minister Baunsgaard of Denmark. 

The Department traditionally pre- 
pares briefing books prior to such 
state and official visits for use by the 
President and the Vice President, the 
Secretary and the Department Prin- 
cipals, and by the heads of various 
other executive agencies. 

The Executive Secretariat (S/S), 
the Bureau of European Affairs 
(EUR), and the Office of Operations 
(A/OPR) have been making a ma- 
jor effort to improve the quality and 
usefulness of the Department’s brief- 
ing material for visits. 

Principal emphasis has been placed 
on brevity, conciseness of style and 
on producing the proper balance of 
briefing material. Formerly, many of 
the briefing books the Department 
prepared for visits repeated back- 
ground information on subjects al- 
ready well known to those concerned. 
Useful information tended to become 
buried among numerous unnecessary, 
or at best marginal, briefing and 
background papers. 

The Department’s briefing books 
for the first four visits this year have 
focused closely on the major bilateral 
and multilateral issues involving the 
United States and the foreign country 
concerned, with a view to the time 
the foreign visitor is likely to spend in 
substantive discussions and _ the 
amount of information needed by U.S. 
participants. 

The shotgun approach, whereby 
Papers were prepared on nearly every 
subject which could conceivably arise, 
has been abandoned completely, and 
this has allowed drafting officers to de- 
vote more time to key problems and 
issues. The result has been a reduction 
in the number of papers prepared and 
a corresponding rise in the value of the 
Department’s work. 

The briefing books the Department 
now prepares have as central points, 
two policy memoranda—one for the 
President and one for the Secretary— 
which outline concisely the purpose 
and objectives of the visit from the 
U.S. and foreign viewpoints and 
which suggest policy lines to be em- 
phasized during the visit. Background 
Papers on issues requiring fuller treat- 
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ment are included only where abso- 
lutely necessary. A brief biographic 
section and a general section contain- 
ing schedules and agenda complete 
the briefing book. 

To complement the Briefing Book, 
a Facts Book is put together by the 
Division of Publishing and Reproduc- 
tion Services (OPR/PBR) and the 
Division of Audio-Visual Services 
(OPR/VS), based on material pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. These books contain 
general political, economic and his- 
torical information on the country 
concerned, along with useful charts, 
graphs and maps. 

A recent new technique in the 
preparation of briefing books has 
been the use by EUR and S/S of 
high-speed magnetic tape typewriters 
(see May News LETTER). These ma- 
chines have made it possible to make 
additions, deletions, and revisions to 
basic drafts of briefing papers and to 
produce a letter-perfect final product 
with a minimum of delay. 

Both EUR and S/S are able to 


CULTURE SHOCK 


work on the drafts from the magnetic 
tapes produced on the machines. For 
example, prior to a recent visit, a 
briefing paper of 12 single-spaced 
pages was revised and put in final 
form in a little over one hour in the 
morning—in time to be used for a 
meeting early that afternoon. 

The appearance of the Depart- 
ment’s briefing books has been also 
greatly enhanced, as a result of co- 
ordination between S/S and OPR/ 
VS. The Department is now producing 
attractively bound books in various 
colors and with silk-screened cover 
designs. New types of subject tabs, 
which separate the material in the 
books in a more organized fashion, 
and higher quality paper are also 
being used. 

The net result of these efforts has 
been an overall improvement in the 
quality of the Department’s briefing 
books and in their usefulness to U.S. 
Government participants in visits by 
foreign leaders. 


Lung cancer is the leading cause of 
cancer death among American men. 
“Best tip yet,” says the American 
Cancer Society, “Don’t smoke ciga- 
rettes.” 


The Natives Drink Water With Their Meals! 


The Dacor Bulletin, published 
by Diplomatic and Consular Offi- 
cers, Retired, reports that the In- 
ternational Visitors Service ex- 
tracted the following from what 
one foreign flag carrier tells passen- 
gers about their visit to the United 
States: 

—All U.S. paper money look: 
alike! No colors to distinguish a 
dollar bill. 

—A glass of water will be sct 
before you by the waiter . . . be- 
cause Americans like to drink water 
—or milk—or even coffee—with 
their meals. 

—Liquor laws vary . . . In some 
towns you will not even be able to 
buy beer. 

—Evening meals, called dinner 
Or supper in America . . . may 
come as early as 6 p.m... . Be 
careful when you're traveling in 
small communities not to postpone 
your evening meal. . . . You might 
find that, in place of dining fash- 
ionably late, you are reduced to 
going hungry to bed. 

—American hotels do not follow 
the practice of polishing shoes. . . . 








On the contrary, leaving shoes in 
the hall is a good way to get rid of 
them entirely. 








BOND RALLY—Michael Collins, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, is shown as he addressed employees at the kick-off 
rally for the current U.S. Savings Bond campaign. Other speakers included Elmer L. Rustad, National Director, U.S. Savings 
Bond Program, Department of the Treasury, right (partially hidden); Frank G. Meyer, Assistant Secretary for Administration, 
center; and John W. Drew, Jr., Chief, Administrative Staff, Office of the Director General of the Foreign Service, Vice Chair- 
man of the Department's bond drive. The program included music by the U.S. Army Band. 


Scores Sign Up for U.S. Savings Bonds 


More than 63 percent of the De- 
partment’s employees at home and 
abroad are now buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds under the Payroll Savings 
Plan. 


Scores signed up during the current 
“Share in America ’70” Savings Bond 
drive, which got under way on 
April 28. 

Speakers at the kick-off rally in 
the West Auditorium included Elmer 
L. Rustad, National Director, U.S. 
Savings Bond Program, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; Frank G. 
Meyer, Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration; Michael Collins, Assis- 
tant Secretary for Public Affairs; and 
John W. Drew, Jr., Chief of the 
Administrative Staff, Office of the 
Director General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice, and Vice Chairman of the 
Department’s .Bond Drive. 

The program also included the 
Color Guard, representing the U.S. 
Armed Forces; music by the US. 
Army Band; and a film featuring 
Bob Hope, Mr. Collins, Astronaut 
Neil Armstrong, and Hollywood and 
TV stars. 

In his remarks Mr. Meyer urged 
employees to buy bonds regularly as 


part of their savings program for 
homes, education, retirement and 
other purposes. 

The Assistant Secretary noted that 
the Department employees have re- 
sponded generously to campaigns to 
help others, such as the Combined 
Federal Campaign and the blood 
drive, but lagged far behind when 
it came to helping themselves save 
money. 

“Let’s set the record straight,” he 
added. 

Mr. Collins, one of the Apollo XI 
astronauts, pointed out that the “ex- 
tremely high quality” of the machin- 
ery in the space program was financed 
largely by the U.S. Government. He 


in Current Drive 


reviewed the advantages of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and urged the audience 
to make their savings grow at 5 per- 
cent interest. 


Mr. Rustad stressed the special op- 
tions and tax advantages of Savings 
Bonds. 

“Savings requires discipline,” he 
said. “Savings Bonds are an absolute- 
ly safe investment with a good rate 
of return.” 

A feature of the rally was the draw- 
ing of several door prizes, including 
a $25 Savings Bond contributed by 
State Department Post No. 68 of the 
American Legion and other prizes 
contributed by the Columbia Plaza 
Shopping Mall. 


New Protein Source Valuable to AID Program 


Research efforts sponsored by the 
U.S. distilling industry have led to a 
new source of high-protein animal 
feed useful as a supplement to the diet 
of poultry, swine and ruminant ani- 
mals. 

A spokesman for AID said it “is 
valuable to us in our overseas devel- 
opment work” in the field of interna- 
tional nutrition. 


AID is seriously considering plac- 
ing a major new emphasis on live- 
stock production. 


The primary reasons for this are 
the need for additional sources of pro- 
tein and the fact that there are vast 
areas, particularly in Latin America 
and Africa, which cannot be used for 
anything other than the grazing of 
livestock. 
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Department Issues 


New Directives 


Organization 


The Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
has been reorganized effective April 


(INR) 
10, 1970 (FAMC-S56). 


General 


The American Consulate General at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, was of- 
ficially closed on March 17, 1970 (FAMC- 
554 

The American Consulate at David, 
Panama, was Officially closed on April 3, 
1970 (FAMC-S5S55). 

The newly elevated American Consulate 
at Da Nang, Viet-Nam, issues passports 
and nonimmigrant visas and performs 
other services (TL:GEN-130). 

The absentee voting report reference 
number has been changed from 3 FAM 
695 to 7 FAM 877.3e. (See also TL:CON- 
41.) (TL:GEN-131). 


Personnel 


Salary increases authorized by the Fede- 
ral Employees Salary Act of 1970 were 
in Uniform State/AID/USIA 
FAMC-S557. 
The index for 3 FAM has been updated 
9). 


The Equal Employment Opportunity 
regulations have been amended to conform 
to Civil Service Commission _Tegulations 
governing —, oy in employ- 
ment (TL:PER-281). 


Finance 


Basic rates of compensation as increased 
by the Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1970 were published in 3 FAM (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:FIN-157). 


Communications and Records 


Correspondence preparation and han- 
dling requirements for the Department and 
field were combined and revised (TL:CR- 
56 and TL:CR-1027). 


General Services 


All new USIS leases must now have 
prior USIA-Washington approval before 
they can be executed (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA TL:GS-133) 

The household effects storage point for 
all posts in Japan has been changed to 
San Francisco (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:GS:H-48). 


Consular Affairs 


The absentee voting program is now 
the responsibility of the Office of a 
Consular Services (SCS). See also TL: 
GEN-131. (TL:CON-41). 

Policy changes were made concerning 

personnel as a part of preparation 
for relinquishing American interests to a 
protecting power should the United States 
decide to withdraw its representation from 
a couatry (TL:CON-42). 


The best way to avoid skin cancer 
is using caution in the sun. Cover up; 
wear a hat; use protective lotions. The 
American Cancer Society says it’s 
just common sense to prevent a com- 
mon form of cancer. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 



















Program duly 





SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Administrative Training 


Departmental Officer Orientation W 8 6 4 days* 

General Foreign Service Orientation W 8 6 7\%days 
Consular Training 

Consular Operations Sid 1 3 weeks 

















Immigration Law and Visa Regulations Correspondence Course 18 months 

Nationality Law and Consular Procedures Correspondence Course 18 months 

Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 10 months** 
Economic and Commercial Training 

International Trade Expansion 18 aia ‘ 4 weeks 

Advanced Economic Review Course onan sini 20 5 weeks 

Foreign Service Economic Studies an te 13. 22 weeks 

Basic Economic Review Course a en 27 2 weeks 
Political Training 

Computers and Foreign Affairs * aa a 1 week 
Jenior Officer Training 

Basic Course ani 29 6 weeks 





aad 12 hours 
1***24 hours 
14 24 hours 
















10 weeks 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and Procedures 11 6 days 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 20 17 15 2%days 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 4 1,20 27 2'%days 
Wives’ Seminar 4 1 6 2 weeks 
Volunteer English Teacher Program 18 20 1 week 


NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 
ON PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT 


AND INTERNAL DEFENSE 3 weeks 





CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 






















Atlantic Community 22 3 weeks 
Neor East and North Africa 25 22 3 weeks 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 25 22 3 weeks 
South Asia 25 22 3 weeks 
Southeast Asia 25 22 oo 3 weeks 
East Asia 25 ik a 3 weeks 
Latin America 25 22 3 weeks 
Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 18 15 aa 1 week 





SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

























Chinese (Mandarin) (Taichung) re 6 12 menths 
French 18 15 13. 20 weeks 
German 18 aa 13 20 weeks 

Indonesian 18 iia _. 24weeks 
Italian 18 aia 6 20 weeks 
Portuguese 18 a 13. 20 weeks 
Spanish 18 15 13 20 weeks 
Swahili 18 aa 24 weeks 
Thai 18 24/44 weeks 
Turkish 18 24/44 weeks 





VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 
Basic Course 






7 weeks 


District Operations Course 11 22 18 weeks 
Province Senior Advisor Course W 22 42 weeks 
Vietnamese Language 18 29 42 weeks 


* First four days of Course 08103 
** Open for registration 
*** Morning and evening classes 
, 





Deputy Under Secretary William B. Macomber, Jr. welcomes participants. Miss Mary Frances Breckenridge is sixth from left. 


The Annual Bridge Tournament Is a Popular Event Around the World 


At many U.S. diplomatic posts a 
social highlight (and morale build- 
er) of the year is the Annual Bridge 
Tournament sponsored by the State- 
USIA Recreation Association. 

Mrs. Jacob D. Beam, wife of the 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, under- 
scored the popularity of the tourna- 
ment during a visit to the Department. 

In a conversation with Mary 
Frances Breckenridge, the Tourna- 
ment Chairman, Mrs. Beam pointed 
out that the tournament is always 
held at the Embassy Residence in 
Moscow (Spaso House), with the par- 
ticipants numbering many foreign 
Ambassadors and other diplomats, as 
well as Americans. 

The presence of foreign diplomats 
at the card tables gives credence’ to 


the tournament motto: “Hands of ” 


friendship across the bridge table.” 
In Washington, the tournament al- 
ways draws heavily from the large 
resident diplomatic colony. Sixty- 
three tables were set up in the Diplo- 
matic Functions Area of the Depart- 
ment to accommodate the 252 
players, including several envoys, who 
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took part in the 1969 play-of-the- 
hands. 

Miss Breckenridge, a Staff As- 
sistant in the Interior Design Ser- 
vice of the Office of Foreign Build- 
ings, initiated the annual event in 
1957 and has been in charge ever 
since. It has increased in popularity 
over the years. 

For Miss Breckenridge, the tourna- 
ment is an extra-curricular activity 
involving evening and week-end 
work. In the words of an Honorary 
Chairman, William J. Crockett, for- 
mer Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, it is also “a labor of 
love.” 

Here are a few typical comments 
in letters to Miss Breckenridge: 

“There were no difficulties. Your 


‘instructions were excellent, and your 


interest in providing this kind of 
morale booster is sincerely appre- 
ciated. A good time was had by 
all.” —Halifax. 

“There is no question that the 
tournament was a useful opportunity 
for the local bridge players, Ameri- 
can and Haitian, to establish or re- 


new friendships during an entertain- 
ing evening.”—Port-au-Prince. 

“Thank you so much for running 
the tournament each year. It must 
entail much work, but be assured we 
all enjoyed it and feel closer to 
home . . . indeed we feel wanted.” — 
Mogadiscio. 

Humor abounds in some of Miss 
Breckenridge’s tournament  corre- 
spondence, as shown in this letter 
from the tournament representative in 
Asuncion, Paraguay: 

“If I were to write a book about 
our recent bridge tournament, I think 
I’d entitle it, ‘Murder or Suicide?’ 

“First, about the time of the game, 
I learned that a couple of our best 
bridge players weren’t playing ‘be- 
cause no one invited us.’ That was 
when the murder almost occurred. 

“I had written memos, posted no- 
tices, telephoned the various agencies 
over and over, and finally contacted 
individuals who contacted individuals 
who contacted individuals. Then I 
hear ‘no one invited us.’ 

“Second, three days before the 
game, one of our players had to be 
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> evacuated to Panama for medical rea- 


sons. 

“Third, two days before the 

e, one of the players gave birth 
to a baby that arrived earlier than 
expected. 

“Fourth, the very night of the 
game, we all sat an hour waiting 
for the husband of the lady who 
had the baby. Finally, we sent a 
‘runner’ to see what had happened. 
The gentleman was home in bed ill. 
Since most of us don’t have tele- 
phones, he had no way of telling us 
he wasn’t coming. This meant we 
had to chase around and try to find 
another substitute, all the while 
with various people offering to drop 
out of the game. 

“Do you wonder about the mur- 
der-suicide possibilities? 

“Seriously, it was great fun .. .” 

Miss Breckenridge, “an average 
player,” had organized a State De- 
partment Bridge Club in 1952. 

Then five years later, as a mem- 
ber of the RA Board of Directors, 
she got the idea of staging a world- 
wide tournament for the Associa- 
tion. 

“Dave Schindell was the RA 
President at the time,” Miss Breck- 
enridge recalled, “and he gave me 
encouragement and a great deal of 
help.” She added that succeeding 


Presidents and Directors of the RA 
have always given her their full co- 
operation and support. 

As a result of Miss Breckenridge’s 
resourcefulness, the Association of 
American Playing Card Manufac- 
turers partially subsidized the tour- 
nament the first two years, when 
it drew about 560 players. 

The annual tournament, which 
now draws about 3,000 participants 
in 100-odd countries, has long since 
become self-supporting. There is a 
$1.50 entry fee for a member of the 
RA and members of his immediate 
family. A non-member pays a $2.50 
entry fee. 

The tournament is open to all ac- 
tive and retired U. S. Government 
employees, as well as their fami- 
lies and friends. U. S. military per- 
sonnel stationed abroad also partici- 
pate. At Posts overseas invited par- 
ticipants include any other Ameri- 
cans living or working abroad, mem- 
bers of their Diplomatic Missions, 
and members of the host Govern- 
ments. 

The bridge hands are prepared 
and scored by Jerry Machlin, a 
nationally recognized authority on 
contract bridge and a National 
Tournament Director for the Amer- 
ican Contract Bridge League. 

At many posts the success of 


the tournament has resulted in the 
organization of a bridge club. Such 
was the case at Mogadiscio, where 
Ambassador and Mrs. Andrew G. 
Lynch helped form the present 
American Bridge Club some years 
ago. 

Further comments on 
nament follow: 

“Thank you very much for your 
cooperation in helping us hold our 
tournament, and we hope that this 
year’s will be its usual great suc- 
cess in posts throughout the world.” 
—Rome. 

“Our players came from Dreux, 
Evruex, Chateauroux, Orleans, and 
Paris. Two of the out-of-town 
groups requested that I arrange a 
game like that every Sunday. I didn’t 
reply that it would have to be over 
my dead body, but that is what I 
meant.” —Paris. 

“The undertaking was highly 
successful from the point of view 
of this post. Whatever they lacked 
in skill, our players balanced by 
their enthusiasm for the tournament 
and the evening’s recreation it af- 
forded. We hope that people in oth- 
er posts had the same reaction, and 
that this tournament and events of 
its ilk will be going concerns in 
future years. Very good for morale 
at a so-called hardship post.”—Jidda. 


the tour- 


This was the general scene in the Grew House Lounge in Tokyo as 48 participated in the Bridge Tournament November 20. 
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AAFSW Nominates 
Officers for '70-'71, 


Sets Spring Program 


Mrs. Edward P. Dobyns, Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, has 
announced proposed candidates for 
office in AAFSW in 1970-71. Mrs. 
Elbert G. Mathews, whose husband 
is coordinator of the Senior Seminar 
at FSI, has been nominated for the 
Presidency. 

Other officers include Mrs. J. Max 
Bond, who was Chairman of the Com- 
munity Relations Committee this last 
year, for First Vice President; Mrs. 
Niles Bond, Second Vice President; 
Mrs. Edward Fei, Third Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Robert Caldwell, Fourth 
Vice President; Mrs. Frederick Cha- 
pin, Secretary; Mrs. Blake Cochran, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Robert Gor- 
don, Treasurer. 

The three alternates are Mrs. Lynn 
Pascoe, Mrs. David Byrnes and Mrs. 
J. T. Kendrick. Members at Large ate 
Mrs. David D. Newsom, Mrs. John 
E. Reinhardt and Mrs. David W. 
Morris, who has been in charge of 
manning the special desk in the For- 
eign Service Lounge during 1969-70. 

Other members of the Nominating 
Committee were Mrs. John Getz, 
Mrs. William B. Macomber, Jr., Mrs. 
Charles Bray, Mrs. John Hamilton 
and Mrs. James Halsema. A ballot 
was mailed to all members in 
AAFSW’s April Newsletter. Results 
were to be announced at the May 
coffee. 


Special Guests. The spring meeting 
of foreign service women was sched- 
uled for May 19. It was to be pre- 
ceded by a coffee honoring Secretary 
and Mrs. Rogers on the 8th Floor of 
the Department. The Secretary was 
slated as speaker. 


Varied Spring Program. A record 
turnout enjoyed Congressman Sy- 
mington’s “Look into the Seventies” 
at the AAFSW coffee on March 17. A 
luncheon featuring the nation’s third 
space-walker, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs Michael Collins, took 
place on Monday, April 27. The 
Community Relations Committee ar- 
ranged a tour of the District Building 
for Tuesday, May 5. In addition to 
regularly scheduled group meetings, 
a special Dumbarton Oaks Tour April 
14 was followed by a second local 
tour, guided by the Historical Society 
of Annapolis. This all day bus excur- 
sion on May 6 included an Academy 
Dress Parade and lunch at the Mary- 
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TUNIS—The American Women’s Club of Tunisia recently held an International 
Luncheon at the Tunis Hilton Hotel followed by a panel discussion of the projects 
of the hospital ship S.S. HOPE. Shown above are, from left, Dr. Allyn B. Ley, Chief 
of Staff of HOPE; Mrs. Edward W. Mulcahy, wife of the Deputy Chief of Mission, 
U.S. Embassy; Mrs. Driss Guiga, wife of the Tunisian Minister of Health; and two 
hotel chefs (who won warm applause for their work). 


land Inn as well as a tour of old 
houses, St. Johns and the Naval 
Academy. 


Book Fair. Allene (Mrs. Edward) 
Masters opened the drive for books 
with the printing of new book marks, 
distributed and enclosed in the 
AAFSW Newsletter in April. Yellow 
bins have now appeared in the lobby 
of USIA, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
at the Registrar’s Office at FSI, and 
at three locations in the State Depart- 
ment, all ready to receive any surplus, 
donated books to be sold next au- 
tumn to benefit foreign service schol- 
arships. Contributions too large for 
bins will be collected cheerfully. Mrs. 
T. C. Childs collects for the District, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Carolan for Mary- 
land and Mrs. William Walker for 
Virginia. Mrs. Normand Redden is 
general chairman in charge of amas- 
sing the collection for sale. 


Boys’ Club. AAFSW’s link to the 
much needed and very busy Boys’ 
Club in Southeast Washington was 
lauded at the Club’s annual volunteer 
dinner on February 18th. Mr. James 
Parker, Director of the Club, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sarpy, Director of the 
District’s Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil, singled out for recognition Mrs. 
James K. Penfield, Mrs. James Byrne, 


Mrs. J. Max Bond, Mrs. Arthur Mc- 
Caw and Mrs. Parker Hart for their 
assistance to the Club in the previous 
year. 

More volunteers are needed to help 
the boys in the woodworking shop, 
the library and around the swim- 
ming pool. 

FSI Activities for Wives. Mrs. Do- 
rothy Stansbury, Chairman of the 
Wives’ Seminar at FSI, announced 
the dates of the next volunteer Eng- 
lish teaching seminar for wives in- 
terested in teaching English in a for- 
cign community. The VETS course 
ran from May 18-22. 

Wives’ Courses are scheduled for 
May 4-15, June 1-12, July 6-17 and 
August 3-14. Students 18 and over 
who may be visiting their parents 
overseas or living there are invited to 
attend the seminar with their mothers 
if they are free during the summer. 

Two special two-day seminars 
promised to broaden the wives’ 
knowledge. The first, held April 28- 
29, was on “Fundamentals for For- 
eign Service Living” and included 
practical details on party planning, 
pricing and interior decorating. The 
May 26-27 “Student Revolt and the 
New Left” seminar is scheduled as a 
study in depth of the anti-establish- 
ment youth in America and abroad. 
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Secretary Rogers addressed the 
Cornell Alumni Convocation at lunch- 
eon on April 18 in New York City. 
He returned to New York on April 
25 and spoke at a dinner before the 
American Society of International 
Law on “The Rule of Law and the 
Settlement of International Disputes.” 
Mrs. Rogers accompanied her hus- 
band on both occasions. 

Under Secretary Richardson at- 
tended the NEA Chiefs of Mission 
Conference in Tehran, April 20-22, 
and visited Ankara, April 22-23. Mrs. 
Richardson accompanied the Under 
Secretary. With the Under Secretary 
from his immediate office were Ber- 
tram Rein, Special Assistant; John D. 
Stempel, Staff Assistant, and Concetta 
Leonardi, Personal Assistant. Also 
accompanying the Under Secretary 
were William I. Cargo, Director of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff, and 
Thomas Thornton, a Member of 
S/PC. 

U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs, spoke before the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia, April 
10. The subject of his address was 
“The Role of Japan and the Future 
of American Relations with the Far 
East.” Under Secretary Johnson also 
addressed the World Affairs Council 
of San Diego, April 16, and a joint 
meeting of the Santa Barbara Channel 
City Club and the Channel City 
Women’s Forum, April 17, on Amer- 
ican relations with Asia. 

Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor, 
attended a symposium held by the 
Library of Presidential Papers in New 
York City, April 4, and on April 21 
addressed a Foreign Affairs Confer- 
ence at the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis on “NATO in the 1970's.” 

Donald F. McHenry, Special Assis- 
tant to the Counselor, addressed 2 
Youth Leadership Conference at Cae- 
sar Rodney High School, Camden- 
Wyoming, Delaware, on “New Direc- 
ae in Our Foreign Policy,” April 

David L. Gamon, Deputy Special 
Assistant for Population Matters, 
spoke on “Population and Eaviron- 
ment,” at Cabin John Junior High 
School, and before four student 
groups at Walt Whitman High School 
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VIENNA—After a special performance of “West Side Story,” now in its third 


year at Vienna's Volksoper, the U.S. Ambassador to Austria, James P. Humes, 
right, gave a reception honoring the show’s composer, Leonard Bernstein, at 
the left. Also shown are Austria’s Chancellor-Designate, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, 
and Mrs. Kreisky. The reception was held at the Residence of the Ambassador. 


in Bethesda, Maryland, as part of 
Earth Day exercises. 

On April 21, Mr. Gamon addressed 
the Foreign Service Orientation Class 
on the “United States and World 
Population,” at FSI. 

Clement J. Sobotka, Acting Special 
Assistant for Refugee and Migration 
Affairs, addressed the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Immigration and 
Citizenship Conference (AICC) in 
New York City, April 17. 

Donald L. McKernan, Special As- 
sistant for Fisheries and Wildlife. par- 
ticipated in panel discussions on inter- 
national fisheries affairs in Seattle, 
Washington April 2, and also met with 
industry and government officials on 
North Pacific matters. He delivered 
an address at the 50th Anniversary 
meeting of the College of Fisherivs, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
April 11. Mr. McKernan attended 
meetings at the University of Chicago 
with representatives of the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute concerning fish- 
cries problems with Peru April 14, 
and on April 16 he gave an address 
and held working sessions with the 
Atlantic Salmon Emergency Commit- 
tee in Boston. 


Mr. McKernan and Wilvan Van 
Campen, of the S/FW staff, attended 
the Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission 
in Ottawa, Canada, April 21-25. 

Burdick H. Brittin, Deputy Special 
Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife, 
participated in discussions on law of 
the sea matters in Reykjavik, Iceland, 
April 6-8, attended a multilateral 
conference on the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, April 9-15, and 
held further discussions with govern- 
ment officials on law of the sea mat- 
ters in Athens, Greece, April 16-17. 

William L. Sullivan, S/FW, partic- 
ipated in a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Marine Science Affairs Panel of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
Committee on Oceanography at La 
Joila, California, March 26-28. 

Mrs. Miriam Camps, Deputy Di- 
rector for Planning, Planning and Co- 
ordination Staff, addressed the Brook- 
ings Seminar for Business Executives, 
April 16, on foreign policy in the 
7C’s. Mrs. Camps also participated in 
a panel discussion at Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 


Studies (SAIS) April 18 which con- 
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cluded their student conference on 
U.S. foreign policy. 

James P. Dobbins, Jr., Staff Assis- 
tant to the Director, S/PC, spoke to 
a group of Air Force Cadets on April 
17 in the Department, on the subject 
of the role of the State Department in 
foreign policy decision-making pro- 
cesses. 

Ambassador C. Clyde Ferguson, 
Special Coordinator on Relief to Civil- 
ian Victims of the Nigerian Civil War, 
visited London, Geneva and Copen- 
hagen for consultations with U.S. Em- 
bassy and foreign officials April 5-20, 
accompanied by his Public Affairs Ad- 
visor, James M. Pope. 

John W. Foley, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector, Office of the Special Co- 
ordinator for Nigerian Relief, visited 
London for consultations with U.S. 
Embassy and foreign officials March 
30-April 11. 

Robert D. Cross, Special Assistant 
for Youth, C/Y, attended the NEA 
Chiefs of Mission Conference in Teh- 
ran April 20-22. 

Providing Secretariat support for 
the Under Secretary on his recent trip 
to the NEA Chiefs of Mission Con- 
ference in Tehran were Robert L. 
Mott, Executive Director; James M. 
Hawley, Staff Officer; and Martha C. 
Steele, Staff Secretary. 

Shirley Brooks, from the P Area, 
has joined the secretarial staff of 
S/PC. 

George Whitlock, formerly sta- 
tioned in Monrovia, has reported for 
staff duty with the Office of Congres- 
sional Relations. 

John J. McMillen and Jule D. 
Potter, both from OC, have joined 
the staff of the Communications Man- 
agement Section of S/S-S. 

Kathleen L. O’Neal, from PPT, has 
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ae 
TRIPOLI — Ambassador Joseph Palmer 
2nd presents a Meritorious Honor Award 
to FSSO James L. Holmes, Jr., Com- 
munications and Records Officer, for his 
quick, courageous action during an out- 
break of fire in Benghazi. 


reported for staff duty with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat. 


African Affairs 


Ambassador William C. Burdett 
has been in the Department on con- 
sultation prior to departure to Blan- 
tyre, Malawi, via London. Mr. Bur- 
dett was sworn in as Ambassador to 
Malawi on April 15, succeding Am- 
bassador Marshall P. Jones, who is 
retiring. Prior to his appointment, Mr. 
Burdett served as Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Ankara, Turkey. 

Edward Marks, Country Officer for 
Kenya, attended the course on “Com- 
munism and Other Extreme Radicial 
Philosophies,” at FSI. 

Frank B. Crump, Country Officer 
for Zambia and Malawi, spoke at the 
Furman University, Greenville, S.C., 
on “A Foreign Service Career,” on 
April 8. 

David H. Shinn, Country Officer 


PROMOTED—Deputy Executive Secretary Robert L. Brown joins Mrs. Hoyt F. Hol 
comb in pinning “eagles” on her husband, Colonel “Fritz” Holcomb, U.S. Air 
Force, during a promotion ceremony in the Operations Center last month. Colonel 
Holcomb is one of the military representatives in the Operations Center. 











for Somalia and Assistant Country 
Officer for Ethiopia, spoke at the 
Maxwell Air Force Base Counter In- 
surgency Elective Course on the sub- 
ject of “Insurgency Case Study of 
Ethiopia,” on March 31. 

Gordon R. Beyer, Country Officer 
for Ethiopia, addressed the FSI 
African Studies Program Course on 
the subject of ““The Horn of Africa,” 
on April 13. 

Mary F. (Penny) Conard has been 
detailed to AF/E effective March 31 
for an indefinite period. 

Persons visiting the Bureau during 
March and April: Lee A. Wright, 
from Lagos, resigning; Robert C. 
Bashaw, new appt. to Monrovia; Gil- 
bert D. Giles, new appt. to Monrovia; 
Earl A. Kessler, from Nairobi, on 
home leave and return Nairobi; E. 
Armella Oberg, from Abidjan, resign- 
ing; Jon G. Edensword, from Marti- 
nique, assigned to Monrovia; Franklin 
D. Hyde, from San Jose, assigned to 
Pretoria, Larry E. Rawson, from 
Tripoli, resigning; Mary von Briesen, 
new appt. to Pretoria; Frederick 
Picard, from Lagos, resigning; Vasia 
C. Gmirkin, new appt. to Kinshasa; 
John Zerolis, from  Viet-Nam 
(CORDS), assigned to Bamako; Wil- 
liam J. Connolly, new appt. to Rabat; 
Betty Betts, from Monrovia, assigned 
to Belgrade. 

Ronald Wetmore, new appt. to 
Khartoum; R. W. Hooper, from 
Accra, on home leave and return 
Accra; Lynn W. Curtain, from Santo 
Domingo, assigned to Ft. Lamy; 
Irmgard Emmel, from Kathmandu, 
assigned to Dar es Salaam; Marcella 
Wheeler, from Lome, assigned to 
Conakry; Esther Klein, from Rawal- 
pindi, assigned to Luanda; Pierce 
Bullen, from Dept., assigned to Rabat; 
Larry A. Graham, from Bogota, as- 
signed to Monrovia; Claudette Dietz, 
from Djakarta, assigned to Mogadis- 
cio; Rodney G. Painter, from Ibadan, 
assigned to Brussels; R. Blucker, from 
Lagos, on home leave and return 
Lagos; Ronald Wildermuth, from Ac- 
cra, assigned to Bern; Aune E. Heino, 
from Barbados, assigned to Lome; 
Joan H. Rufener, from Tripoli, as- 
signed to Nairobi; Robert Sandberg, 
from Tripoli, assigned to Tokyo; S. 
Lewrence Martin, new appt. to Ben- 
ghazi; David C. Fields, from Libre- 
ville, assigned to Ouagadougou. 

Doris A. Murphy, from Pakistan, 
assigned to Conakry; Larry Grahl, 
from Vienna, assigned to Ibadan; 
John L. Cleveland, from Addis Aba- 
ba, resigning; Sharon A. Lipiec, new 
appt. to Gaberone; Terra A. Larson, 
from Pretoria, assigned to Dept.; 
James E. Tucker from Algiers, as- 
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signed to Helsinki; Joyce A. Carlisle, 
from Lusaka, assigned to Bamako; R. 
Castrodale, from Dept. to Algier 
Anne L. Goodrich, from Dept. te 
Bamako; Jean Cole, from Abidjan to 
Colombo; Laurent E. Morin, froz- 
Algiers, assigned to Dept.; Charles N. 
Chesteen, from Cape Town, assigned 
to Belgrade; Thomas A. Korn, from 
Beirut, assigned to Conakry; Laura 
M. Schmidt, from Pretoria, on home 
leave and return Pretoria; Irene S‘e- 
genthaler, from Bangkok, assigned to 
Addis Ababa; Patricia A. Sander, 
from Khartoum, assigned to Dept.: 
Susan McKenzie, from Dept., assigned 
to Bangui; Sylvia K. Haught, from 
Dept., assigned to Tananarive; A. J. 
Warnecki, from Libreville, assigned 
to Tananarive; Edward J. Maguire, 
Jr., from Calcutta, assigned AF/EK 
Rover; Richard M. Geary, from Brus- 
sels, assigned to Rabat; Michael 
Coughlin, Abidjan, on home leave 
and return Abidjan. 

Thomas P. Gallagher, from Ka- 
duna, assigned to Paris; Thomas 
Flesher, from Monrovia, assigned to 
Guayaquil; Thomas Smith, fro™ 
Dept., assigned to Port Louis; Lucille 
Annigian, from Lagos, assigned to 
Ottawa; Kay Kleckner, from Salis- 
bury, resigning; George Andrews. 
from Dakar, assigned to Strasbourg: 
J. Fred Doyle, from Salisbury, resign- 
ing; Ben H. Hall, from Accra, retir- 
ing; Eleanor L. Akahloun, from Ra- 
bat, assigned to Dept.; Gabriel J 
Paolozzi, from Tunis, retiring; Anne 


L. Goodrich, from Dept., assigned to 
Bamako; Michael Cutter, from Vien- 
na, assigned to Dept., AF/EX. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


On March 24, Assistant Secretary 
Marshall Green addressed the Na- 
tional Association of County Offi- 
cials on the “Current Scene in Asia’ ; 
on April 3, he addressed the FSI Sen- 
ior Seminar and on April 9 he briefed 
a group of Senators on developments 
in Laos and Cambodia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Win- 
throp G. Brown met with a touring 
group of Asian student leaders on 
March 4 and spoke to them about 
U.S. policy in Asia. On March 26, he 
spoke on the same subject to a group 
of foreign graduate students who are 
studying at the University of Chicago 

Ambassador Brown represented 
the Bureau at the opening ceremonies 
of the Cherry Blossom Festival in 
Washington on April 7. 

The Board of Trustees of the Asia 
Foundation met in the Department 
for a briefing by Ambassador Brown 
on April 13. 

On April 15 Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Jonathan Moore addressed a 
group of Exeter School students on 
the role of the East Asian Bureau in 
formulation of U.S. foreign policy. 
On April 17, he briefed a delegation 
of cadets from the Air Force Acad- 
emy on the current scene in Asia. 

On March 18, Deputy Assistant 


° "<4 





Secretary William Sullivan spoke to 
the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy 
at the FSI on “Southeast Asia,” and 
on Apzil 13 he addressed a group of 
Virginia civic leaders at the Depart- 
ment. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
W. Barnett attended a meeting of the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York on March 18. During the course 
oO: an extended trip from April 4-29, 
Mr. Barnett served as a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the annual 
meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the Asian Development Bank in 
Seoul. He then traveled to Hong Kong 
for consultation, and to Tokyo, Mos- 
cow, Paris and Rotterdam for meet- 
ings on the Indonesian Debt. He also 
visited Geneva for a meeting of the 
Consultative Group for Korea. Ed- 
ward Masters, Country Director for 
Indonesia, also participated in the 
Paris and Rotterdam meetings on the 
Indonesian Debt. 

Donald B. McCue, Executive Di- 
rector, recently returned from an ex- 
tensive trip to the East Asian area. 

On April 30, Ronald D. Palmer, 
Country Officer, Office of Philippine 
Affairs, gave a lecture on “Colonial 
and Post-Colonial U.S.-Philippine Re- 
lations” to a Southeast Asia Seminar 
at Howard University. He also spoke 
on “Black Awareness and Interna- 
tional Relations” to students in a 
Black Politics course. 

Robert P. Myers, Jr., attended the 
annual meeting of the Association for 





VIET-NAM—Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, in the photo at the left, cuts a ceremonial ribbon to open the new U.S. Consulate 
in Da Nang, as Consul Francis T. McNamara watches. Af the right, the Ambassador is shown with two of the guests at the 
ribbon-cutting ceremony, LTG Hoang Xuan Lam, Commanding General of | Corps, and LTG Herman Nickerson, Jr., Com- 
manding General of the Third Marine Amphibious Force. Da Nang is the commercial hub of central Viet-Nam. 
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BRISBANE—Chief Bozanagie, an Omaha Indian, was here recently in connection 


with a “VISIT USA” travel promotion. He is shown with, from the left, Mike 
Kernaghan of Air New Zealand; Arthur H. Rosen, Principal Officer of the 
Consulate; Miss Val O’Connor of the U.S. Travel Service (USTS); Gordon Pow- 
ers, Consular Officer at the Consulate; and Vivian Jacobs, also of the USTS. 
Chief Bozanagie later met Ambassador and Mrs. Walter Rice in Canberra, A.C.T. 


Asian Studies in San Francisco, April 
3-5, and then spoke to college groups 
and gave TV and Radio interviews in 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Phoenix. 
Recent assignments in the East 
Asian area are: Lester E. Edmond 
from OECD, Paris, to Tokyo as Eco- 
nomic Commercial Counselor; Loren 
E. Lawrence from the Department to 
Manila as Counselor for Consular Af- 
fairs; Josiah W. Bennett from Kansas 
State University to the Bureau as 
Country Director for Malaysia/Singa- 
pore; Alfred DeS. Jenkins from the 
Inspection Corps to the Bureau as 
Office Director for Asian Communist 
Affairs; Earle A. Cleveland from 
Perth to Saigon as Administrative 
Counselor; James W. Martin from 
Canberra to the Bureau as Country 
Director for Australia/New Zealand; 
Laurence G. Pickering from Saigon 
to Bangkok as Political Counselor; 
Robert J. Fluker from Djakarta to 
Melbourne as Principal Officer; John 
R. Ellis from the Department to Ma- 
nila as Regional Security Officer. 
Also, John D. Finney from Lima 
detailed to AID/CORDS; John A. 
Graham from Tripoli detailed to 
AID/CORDS; Wilford J. Kramer 
from USIA to Bangkok on detail to 
SEATO; Sara E. Shonk from Guate- 
mala to Vientiane as Disbursing Offi- 
cer; John F. Durlin from the Depart- 
ment to Bangkok as Diplomatic 


Courier; Patricia O’Connell from 
Bangkok to Da Nang as Secretary; 
Ariel §. Cardoso from Zanzibar to 
Djakarta as General Services Officer; 
Eleanor Glenn from Tokyo to Hong 
Kong as Personnel Officer; William 
D. Heaney from Port-au-Prince to 
Seoul as Economic/Commercial Offi- 
cer. 

Also, Walter C. Lenahan from 
University training to Manila as Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Officer; Edwin L. 
Barber from FSI to the Bureau as In- 
formation Officer in the Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs; Kathryn J. Groot from the 
Bureau to Tokyo as Personnel Offi- 
cer; Thomas C. Hubbard from FSI- 
Yokohoma to Fukuoka as Economic/ 
Commercial Officer; Roger N. Cohen 
from Freetown to Canberra as C&R 
Assistant; James E. Hale from Can- 
berra to Bangkok as C&R Assistant 
and Eileen E. Janus from Rangoon 
to Tokyo as Secretary. 


| CORDS Highlights | 


Onward assignments have been an- 
nounced for the following CORDS 
officers: Hugh G. Appling, Senior 
Adviser, Tay Ninh Province, to Can- 
berra as DCM; James B. Engle, 
Senior Adviser, Phu Yen Province, 
to the Department as Country Direc- 
tor, Viet-Nam; Frederick Z. Brown, 
Deputy Senior Adviser, Vinh Long 


Province, to DG/PER;’ Samuel D. 
Starrett, District Adviser, Dinh Tuong 
Province, to Farsi Language train- 
ing; Douglas R. Keene, District Ad- 
viser, Go Cong Province, to Polish 
language training. 

Other assignments announced in- 
clude Robert B. Allen to IO/OIA; 
Robert D. Emmons to S/S-O; Robert 
A. England to be Chief, Public Cor- 
respondence Division, P; Bruce Kin- 
sey to INR/REA; Paul Pilkauskas to 
Santiago as Economic-Commercial 
Officer; Howard L. McGowan to 
Luanda as Consular/Admin Officer; 
James J. Gormley to PER. 

Also Seton Shanley to the Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs; Thomas 
Parker, Jr., to Japanese language 
training; Matthew P. Ward, Jr., to 
Port-au-Prince; Parker W. Borg to 
S/S-S; Shepard C. Lowman to the 
Office of Philippine Affairs; Lewis R. 
MacFarlane to PER; David D. Pas- 
sage to S/S-O/AWC; Peter Tomsen 
to Hindi language training; William 
A. Weingarten to Serbo-Croatian 
language training; Michael Donovan 
to Tunis; Robert A. Gehring to the 
Office of Trade in E; David A. 
Schiele to EA/University Training; 
Robert A. MacCallum to University 
Training in Systems Analysis; John 
P. Lyle to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Richard B. Owen has been named 
Senior Adviser, Ninh-Thuan Prov- 
ince, II Corps. Hawthorne Q. Mills, 
Senior Adviser, Tuyen-Duc Province, 
will be reassigned as Mission Co- 
ordinator of the Embassy in Saigon. 
New officers assigned to the CORDS 
program are Harrv B. Glazer, Frank 
Schmelzer, John D. Finney, Jr., John 
A. Graham and John G. Peters. 


European Affairs 


During April, the Bureau assisted 
with arrangements for the visits to the 
United States of Chancellor Willy 
Brandt of the Federal Republic of 
Germany; Hilmar Baunsgaard, Prime 
Minister of Denmark, and Gregorio 
Lopez Bravo de Castro, Spanish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

During his visit, Chancellor Brandt 
travelled to Florida, accompanied by 
Assistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs Martin J. Hillenbrand, to wit- 
ness the launching of Apollo 13. 

On April 17, Mr. Hillenbrand was 
in New York City to address the 
Council of Foreign Relations on the 
subject “The Future Role of Ameri- 
ca in Europe”; on April 20, he spoke 
to the United States Naval Academy 
in Annapolis, Maryland, on the topic 
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“The United States and the Changing 
Europe.” 

The 36th class of the NATO De- 
fense College was in the Department 
on April 8 for briefings as part of its 
tour of North America. The group 
was addressed by Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs U. Alexis Johnson, 
Asistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
Michael Collins, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary George S. Springsteen, and 
Abraham Katz, Director for OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs. Assistant 
Secretary Hillenbrand hosted a re- 
ception for the group in the Diplo- 
matic Reception Area that evening 
following a luncheon for Brigadier 
General Bitonti, Deputy Commandant 
of the College and leader of the group, 
given by Mr. Springsteen. 

A Conference of Principal Officers 
of the constituent posts in Canada was 
held in Ottawa April 13-14. Ambas- 
sador Randolph W. Schmidt presided 
over the meeting, and the following 
officers of the Department attended: 
Philip H. Trezise, Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs; Barbara M. 
Watson, Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs; Mr. 
Springsteen; George H. Owen, Direc- 
tor, Visa Office; Frank S. Wile, Dep- 
uty Executive Director, Bureau of 
European Affairs; and William M. 
Johnson, Office of the Country Direc- 
tor for Canada, Bureau of European 
Affairs. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Emory 
C. Swank visited Conway and Little 
Rock, Arkansas, March 30-31, for 
appearances on television programs 








including the National Education 
Television network at State College 
of Arkansas, and participated in a 
student seminar on Government at 
the University of Arkansas. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Marga- 
ret Joy Tibbetts visited Northfield 
and St. Paul, Minnesota, April 2-4, 
for appearances on television pro- 
grams and at Carlton College, St. 
Olaf College and Hamelin University. 
Miss Tibbetts delivered the main ad- 
dress at the National Secretaries 
Association’s annual seminar in St. 
Paul. 

On April 14-16, the 22nd annual 
meeting of the NATO Planning Board 
for Ocean Shipping took place in the 
Department. Andrew Gibson, Admin- 
istrator, Maritime Administration, 
served as chairman of the meeting. 
Steven Lazarus of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration headed the U.S. Delega- 
tion with Irwin Heine and Walter 
Chambers of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and Richard Belt, EUR/RPM, 
serving as advisors. Delegations from 
13 NATO countries participated. 

Ambassador Guilford Dudley, Jr., 
was in the Department for the Official 
Visit of the Prime Minister of Den- 
mark April 14-15. Ambassador Dud- 
ley also delivered an address at Mid- 
dle Tennessee State University at 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. His speech 
highlighted a two-day conference held 
Friday and Saturday, April 10 and 11, 
during which students from through- 
out the State participated in a Model 
United Nations Assembly. 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald 
was in Washington March 22-April 6 


to accompany the Secretary General 
of the OECD, Mr. Van Lennep, on 
his first official calls on the heads of 
U.S. agencies having a major interest 
in OECD affairs. The Ambassador 
also consulted in the Department and 
with the U.S. Business Industry Ad- 
visory Committee (USBIAC) in New 
York City. 

Ambassador Robert C. Hill re- 
turned from Madrid to Washington 
and participated in talks with Spanish 
Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo on 
March 17-18 and on April 13-14. 

Ambassador Kenneth Rush was in 
the Department for consultation prior 
to Chancellor Brandt’s State visit to 
Washington, April 10 and 11. He de- 
parted for Germany on April 12. 

Also on consultation in the De- 
partment were Ambassadors Jerome 
H. Holland, Sweden; John M. Mc- 
Sweeney, Bulgaria; and J. Robert 
Schaetzel, Brussels (USEC). 

Charles Manning, Consul General 
in Bermuda, visited Washington on 
consultation in late March. 

Kenneth P. T. Sullivan, Consul 
General in Bremen, Germany, was in 
the Department for consultation prior 
to going on home leave. He was 
scheduled to return to the Depart- 
ment for a week’s consultation the 
end of April or the beginning of May. 

The Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding arranged meet- 
ings with business firms for the follow- 
ing EUR area officials on the dates 
indicated: Ambassador Jerome H. 
Holland, eleven firms, March 23 and 
24; James S. Sutterlin, Country Di- 
rector for Germany (GER), and 


BONN—Charles H. Mace, third from the right, Counselor of Embassy for Administration, recently presented Meritorious 
Service Increases to five local employees of the Embassy, shown above, for their outstanding work during a recent flood of 
the Rhine River. They stood in water up to their chests to rescue the wife and children of one of the Ambassador's employ- 
ees when rising waters broke through and flooded their home on the grounds of the Ambassador's Residence. From the 
left: Hans Jacobs, Buildings Management Superintendent; Johann Welkenhuyzen; Robert Heyer; Javed Akhter; Mr. Mace; 
Peter Klick; and Rainer Lederer. The five who were cited are holding Meritorious Certificates. 
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James C. Nelson, Economic Officer 
(GER), eight firms, January 27 and 
28. 


G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Security, and 
Robert P. Goold, RPM, represented 
the Department of State in the U.S. 
Delegation to a joint meeting of the 
NATO Security Committee and 
NATO Special Committee in Brussels 
April 7-10. 

Joseph W. Scott, Director for Can- 
ada (CAN), conducted a seminar at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces on April 7. 

William M. Johnson, Jr., CAN, 
participated in the Conference on 
Canadian Studies held April 16-18 
by the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Airlie House in Warrenton, 
Virginia. 

George Mason Ingram, Country 
Director for Scandinavia, Iceland and 
Finland, departed on May 4 for con- 
sultations in Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Reykjavik and Helsinki. He will 
return May 28. 

Edward W. Burgess, Soviet and 
Eastern European Exchanges Staff 
(SES), represented the Bureau at a 
March 25 meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, of representatives of universi- 
ties participating in the International 
Research and Exchanges Board’s 
program of scholarly exchanges with 
the Soviet Union and _ Eastern 
Europe. 

George W. Landau, Country Direc- 
tor, Spain and Portugal (SPP), spoke 
to a Scholar Diplomat Seminar of the 
Cincinnati Council on World Affairs 
on March 19th. He discussed “The 
Role of the Country Director.” 

Everett E. Briggs, SPP, departed 
April 15 for consultations in the 





ROME—Ambassador Graham A. Martin 
presents a Meritorious Honor Award to 
Miss Pauline S. Samoska, a Foreign 
Service Nurse, in recognition of her 
sustained excellent performance. 


Azores and at Embassies Lisbon and 
Madrid. 

George R. Kenney, OECD, Euro- 
pean Community and Atlantic Polit- 
tical-Economic Affairs Staff (RPE), 
participated as speaker and discussant 
at the European Institute of Hanover 
College, Hanover, Indiana, on March 
11 and 12. 

On April 1, Samuel G. Wise, Bi- 
lateral Affairs Section, Office of the 
Country Director for Soviet Union 
Affairs (SOV), and Lewis Bowden, 
Multilateral Affairs Section (SOV), 
spoke with 14 social science students 
and their Professor from Millsaps 
College in Mississippi about the Soviet 
Union, U.S.-Soviet relations and Sino- 
Soviet affairs. 





MALTA—Ambassador John C. Pritzlaff, Jr., left, recently presented awards 


to the above Maltese employees. From the left: Anthony Vella, Safe-Driving 
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Award; Miss Gladys Grech, 10-year Award, and Alfred Engerer, a 25-year Award. 








Norman Anderson, of SOV, spoke 
at universities and colleges in the 
Pittsburgh area April 6 through 10 
on U.S.-Soviet relations, Soviet for- 
eign policy, and Soviet activities in 
the Middle East. His itinerary in- 
cluded Carnegie-Mellon and Du- 
quesne Universities and Slippery 
Rock, Grove City, and Westminister 
colleges. 

On March 25, William Shinn, Jr. 
(SOV), spoke to a group at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. 

John Thompson (SOV) spoke at 
the Department on March 16 to fifty 
Philadelphia area high school students, 
Prior to a visit by the group to the 
Soviet Embassy, Mr. Thompson dis- 
cussed recent developments in the 
Soviet Union. 

On March 30, Orme Wilson, Jr., 
Yugoslav Affairs Officer, Office of the 
Country Director for Eastern Europe 
(EE), addressed a group of students 
from the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, who will be travelling 
to Yugoslavia in May. 

Eric Rehfeld (RPM) travelled 
to Stuttgart, Brussels and London 
March 15-26 to attend the NATO 
Infrastructure Training Program and 
annual meetings with USNATO and 
major NATO military headquarters 
personnel to discuss the Infrastructure 
Program. 

Robert Collins, NATO, Atlantic 
Political and Military Affairs Staff 
(RPM), participated in a SAC orien- 
tation tour March 22-26, visiting 
Minot Air Force Base in North Da- 
kota, Offutt AF Base in Omaha and 
Little Rock AF Base. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status 
visited the Bureau during March and 
April: Lucille Annigian, Ottawa to 
Department; Ward Thompson, Co- 
penhagen to Department; Anthony 
Barbieri, Lourenco Marques to Stock- 
holm; Judith Ann Schmidt, Munich 
to Department; Angela M. Camarata, 
Madrid to Department; Shirley 
Grewe, Warsaw to London; Patricia 
Murphy, Dhahran to Amsterdam; 
Richard M. Geary, Brussels to Rabat; 
Mary Breeland, Moscow to Ascun- 
cion; Clyde L. Jones, Bonn to De- 
partment; Edith I. Scribner, Oslo to 
Department; Rae Moore, Belgrade to 
Department; Elsie J. Niemi, Stock- 
holm to Department; Florence Spring- 
er, Windsor to Department; James K. 
Tucker, Algiers to Helsinki; Gerald 
Gregory, London to Moscow; Mar- 
lene Zietlow, Vientiane to Sofia; 
Eleanor Santos, Mexico City to Bel- 
grade; Mary P. Dougherty, Paris to 
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Bucharest; Charles Chesteen, Cape 
Town to Belgrade; Dorothy Bittle, 
Brussels to Oslo. 

Also visiting the Bureau were the 
following who were on home leave 
and return status: William L. Swing, 
Hamburg; John W. Whiteley, Hel- 
sinki; Geneveive Rowan, Bern}:Imo- 
gene Sloan, London; Jerry L. Gid- 
dings, Bonn; Edwin T. Vangas, Lon- 
don; Anthony Starcevic, Barcelona. 

Other visitors included: George 
Clee, Department to Lisbon; Wayland 
Waters, Madrid to retirement; John 
E. Sorensen, Department to London. 

Irving Cheslaw, office of the Coun- 
try Director for the United Kingdom, 
Malta and Ireland (BMI), on April 
14, spoke to the Administrative Offi- 
cers Course at the Foreign Service 
Institute (FSI) on “The Role of Sub- 
stantive Sections in an Embassy,” and 
on April 16, he participated in a panel 
at the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces (ICAF) on current British 
domestic and foreign policy issues. 


Inter-American Affairs 


On April 3, Assistant Secretary 
Charles A. Meyer spoke before the 
Pan American Society of New Eng- 
land in Boston; on April 9, Mr. Mey- 
er spoke before a National Foreign 
Policy Conference for Leaders in 
Teacher Education in the Depart- 
ment, and on April 10, he spoke be- 
fore the National War College. 

On April 17, Ambassador to the 
OAS Joseph J. Jova departed for a 
Southwestern speaking and media 
tour. He was accompanied by John 
H. Penfold, his Staff Assistant. 

On April 4, USOAS Ambassador 
Henry E. Catto, Jr., addressed the 
American Association of University 
Women in San Antonio, Texas. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John H. 
Crimmins, on March 19, spoke be- 
fore the National Interdepartmental 
Seminar. On April 9, Mr. Crimmins 
spoke before Graduate Latin Ameri- 
can Area Students at the School of 
Advanced International Studies. On 
April 14, Mr. Crimmins spoke before 
a NATO Regional Experts Meeting 
in Brussels. Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert A. Hurwitch spoke be= 
fore the U.S. Catholic Conference in 
Washington on April 7. 

On March 13, Joseph Romanelli, 
Office of Public Affairs, spoke before 
a Model OAS meeting at Washington 
& Lee University in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. On March 19, Mr. Romanelli 
addressed a group from the Interna- 
tional Student Center of New Haven 
in the Department, and the Politics 
Club of Catholic University and on 
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PORT-AU-PRINCE—Ambassador Clinton E. Knox, center, recently presented various 


awards to the above. From the left: Nazih Chamy, Gaston Turnier and Nesbitt 
Brown, Meritorious Honor Awards; Franck Jeanty, Ulrick Valdemar, Rene Pierre 
and Jude Alexis, Safe Driving Awards; and Sativs Mathieu, 20-year Award. 


April 5, Mr. Romanelli spoke before 
the Sunday Evening Club of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington. 

On April 6-8, David Davies, Office 
of Development Programs, spoke be- 
fore students at Pikeville College in 
Pikeville, Kentucky, and Marshall 
University in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. He also appeared on several 
radio and television shows. His topic 
was U.S. Assistance to Developing 
Latin American Nations. 

On April 11, Robert Felder, Haiti 
Desk Officer, spoke before the Inter- 
national Studies Club at Bucknell 
University in Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On April 16-17 Anthony Schwarz- 
walder, Executive Assistant, spoke at 
a meeting of the Syracuse World Af- 
fairs Council and several high schools. 

On April 6-11, Datus C. Proper, 
Public Affairs Adviser, participated 
in a Vermont Community Meeting 
Tour, sponsored by the Vermont 
World Affairs Council. 

Edward T. Long, Director, Office 
of Caribbean Affairs, visited Trinidad, 
Surinam, Netherlands Antilles, Guy- 
ana, and Barbados for consultation 
from March 21-April 5. 

Consul General Turner B. Shelton 
in Nassau, Bahamas, was in the De- 
partment on consultation from March 
16-20. 

Richard W. Smith has left the Post 
Management Office and is now work- 
ing on the assignments of adminis- 
trative personnel in the Career Man- 
agement and Assignments Division. 

John B. Tipton, Post Management 
Officer for Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, visited Mexico City, Guadalajara 
and Monterrey in March in prepara- 
tion for the planned installation of the 
automated visa name-check system 
during FY 1971 at those posts. 

The Office of Ecuadorean-Peruvian 
Affairs ‘and the Office of Bolivian- 
Chilean Affairs have been combined 


under the name of the Office of An- 
dean and Pacific Affairs. 

Perry Shankle, Chief of Chilean 
Political Affairs, spent the week of 
April 20-26 at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy in Colorado Springs where 
he spoke to the Cadets on Latin 
American policy. 

Dean Hinton, USAID Director in 
Chile, was in AID/W on consulta- 
tion the week of April 20. 

Frank Brecher has joined the staff 
of the Office of Andean and Pacific 
Affairs as Chief, Bolivian-Peruvian 
Development Affairs. 

Michael Durkee, formerly on the 
staff of ACDA, has been assigned to 
the Political Section of the Embassy 
in Quito. 

James Durnan, formerly Bolivian 
Development Officer, has been trans- 
ferred to the Office of Food for Peace. 

Earl Smith, USAID Bolivia, was in 
AID/W on consultation in April. 

Richard F. King has joined the 
Financial and Development Policy 
Division of the Office of Regional 
Economic Policy. Mr. King trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs. 

John J. Harter has joined the Re- 
gional Integration and Trade Division 
of the Office of Regional Economic 
Policy. He was formerly with the 
U.S. Mission to the European Office 
of the United Nations and Other In- 
ternational Organizations in Geneva. 

John D. Whiting, Chief, Argentine 
Political Affairs, spent April 10-20 in 
Argentina for consultation. David 
Cox has transferred from the Office 
of Public Affairs to be the Uruguayan 
Desk Officer. Charles H. Brayshaw 
spent the week of April 13-17 recruit- 
ing future FSOs at Colorado univer- 
sities. 

Edward Marasciulo, Deputy Di- 
rector, APU, lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon on April 25-29. During 
this period he also addressed the 
Great Decisions Council of Portland 











































































































































































































































































































NEW DELHI—Shown at the first all-India Consular Catlevenes are, from the left, 


‘ 


seated: Miss Margaret Murphy, Consul, Bombay; Arturo S. Macias, Consul, New 
Delhi; and Miss Chloe Wing, Vice Consul, Calcutta. Standing, from the left: V. 
Ramamurty, Senior Consular Assistant, New Delhi; Chester F. Polley, Jr., Vice 
Consul, Madras; Henry H. Janin, Consul, New Delhi; K. Sundaram, Senior Visa 
Assistant, New Delhi; and M. T. Visvanathan, Senior Assistant, Madras. 


with “Current U.S. Policy in Latin 
America” as his topic. On April 30 
to May 3, Mr. Marasciulo traveled to 
Ball State, Indiana, to participate on 
a panel of Latin Americanist Geog- 
raphers. 

Mr. Dublin and Kenneth David- 
Development Branch, Office of Pop- 
ulation and Civic Development, rep- 
resented the LA Bureau at inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of the new office of 
the Organization of the Cooperatives 
of America (OCA), San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, May 1, and met with Latin 
American leaders on May 1-2, to dis- 
cuss programs of OCA and its finance 
affiliate: Sociedad Interamericana de 
Desarrollo de Financiamiento Coop- 
erativo (SIDEFCOOP). Arthur Pur- 
sell, Cooperative Credit Specialist, 
also represented AID at these meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Dublin and Kenneth David- 
son visited the USAID Mission, San 
Salvador, April 21-28, to consult on 
AID loan to credit federation and 
USAID Mission, Guatemala, April 
29-30, to consult on cooperative de- 
velopment program with Mission staff. 

Robert B. Black, Director, Office 
of Population and Civic Develop- 
ment, attended the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Confetence on Research in 
Title IX, April 2-3. 

Robert J. Tepper, Principal Offi- 
cer in Belize, British Honduras, was 
in the Department for several days 
consultation in mid-April. Prior to his 
stop-off in Washington, Mr. Tepper 
accompanied British Honduran Pre- 
mier George Price during the Pre- 






mier’s visit to Michigan, April 5-8, as 
a guest of the Governor of Michigan 
and the Michigan Partners of the 
Alliance. 

The U.S. Consul in San Pedro Sula, 
Richard Dawson, visited the Office of 
Central American Affairs briefly dur- 
ing the week of April 13; he returned 
to Honduras on April 19. 

Ambassador to Panama, Robert M. 
Sayre, visited the Department on con- 
sultation during the week of April 
13-17. 

The following personnel recently 
visited the Bureau: 

John J. Harter, transferring from 
Geneva to Department; Nancy J. 
Hall, New Delhi to Mexico City; Wil- 
liam Wight, Sao Paulo to the Depart- 
ment; John Barber, Monterrey, retir- 
ing; Margaret Rea, Buenos Aires to 
Panama; Joseph Martinez, Monter- 
rey; Robert Morris, Managua to Mex- 
ico City; Mary Breeland, Moscow to 
Asuncion; Robert Myers, Manila to 
Montevideo; Carmen Bevacqua, San 
Salvador; Mary E. Welch, Port-au- 
Prince to Rome; George Peterson, 
Dublin to Quito; Nancy High, Tel 
Aviv to Tegucigalpa; Elizabeth Car- 
rier, Montevideo to Quito; Donna 
Downard, assigned to Bogota; Jan- 
ette Wilkerson, assigned to San Sal- 
vador; Tyrone Kenley, Brussels to 
Mexico City; Doris M. Luellen, San- 
to Domingo, retiring; M. Bellido 
Moises, Mexico City to Saigon; Sue 
E. Harlow, Curacao, retiring; Doro- 
thea Sehrum, Sao Paulo to Djakarta; 
Frances Jean Espe, Santiago to Bue- 
nos Aires. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
departed April 8 on an orientation trip 
in the Middle East stopping in Tehran 
for the NEA Chiefs of Mission Con- 
ference held April 21 and 22. Mr. 
Sisco was accompanied by Alfred L. 
Atherton, Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

Rodger P. Davies, Acting Assistant 
Secretary in Mr. Sisco’s absence, 
traveled to Los Angeles on April 13 
where he spoke to the Institute of 
World Affairs, University of Southern 
California, on “U.S. Policy Toward 
the Arab-Israel Conflict.” Later en- 
gagements took him to Baltimore, 
Md., where he spoke on “U.S. Policy 
in the Arab Near East,” at the Johns 
Hopkins Middle East symposium and 
to the Islamic Center in Washington, 
D.C., where he spoke on the Middle 
East. He also represented Mr. Sisco 
at the Passman budget hearings held 
on April 13 and 14. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Chris- 
topher van Hollen traveled to Detroit, 
where he addressed the Detroit Area 
Council on World Affairs. He spoke 
on “The United States and the Arab- 
Israel Dispute.” 

Heywood H. Stackhouse, formerly 
Chief, Political Section, American 
Embassy, Tel Aviv, has been desig- 
nated and assumed duties as the 
Country Director for Israel and Arab- 
Israel Affairs (NEA/IAIT). 

Richard W. Murphy, formerly As- 
sistant Executive Director for Per- 
sonnel, NEA, has assumed his duties 
as Country Director for the Arabian 
Peninsula (NEA/ARP). 

Alfred G. Vigderman, Country 
Director for Greece, recently returned 
from New York where he consulted 
with businessmen having interests in 
Greece (BCIU). 

Retirement ceremonies for Ambas- 
sador Andrew V. Corry, Ceylon, 
were held in the Assistant Secretary’s 
Office April 17. 

In the Department on consultation 
during the last month were Ambas- 
sador Dwight J. Porter, Lebanon, and 
Nicholas G. Thacher, Minister-Coun- 
selor, Iran. 

Also visiting the Department on 
consultation were: Arlynn E. Beard, 
Communications Technician, transfer- 
ring from Bombay to Kathmandu; 
George S. Beckett, from Department 
to Beirut as Security Officer (Techni- 
cal); Ann Carroll, Personnel Officer. 
on home leave and return to Beirut; 
Charles O. Coudert, from Dacca to 
Calcutta as Political Officer; Jane 
Cowan from Athens to San Salvador 
as Communications and Records As- 
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sistant; New Appointees Robert E. 
DeGowin to Nicosia as Telecom- 
munications Technician and Harriet 
K. Harris to Beirut as Political As- 
sistant. 

Also, Nancy J. Hall from New 
Delhi to Mexico City as Secretary; 
James J. Harrington from Rawalpindi 
to Beirut as Telecommunications Of- 
ficer; Nancy M. High from Tel Aviv 
to Tegucigalpa as Communications 
and Records Officer; Horan Hume 
from Department (Congressional fel- 
low) to Amman as Political Officer; 
Judith D. Jones, new appointee as- 
signed to Tehran as Secretary; John 
J. Kenney retiring from Tel Aviv; 
Thomas A. Korn from Beirut to 
Conakry as Telecommunications As- 
sistant. 

Also, Edward J. Maguire, Jr., Gen- 
eral Services Officer from Calcutta to 
Department; Larry D. Moyer from 
Department to Rawalpindi as Com- 
munication and Records Assistant; 
Patricia A. Murphy, Secretary, from 
Dhahran to Amsterdam; Genevieve 
M. Pitkin, Secretary, from Amman to 
Department NEA/INC; Chandler P. 
Roland to FSI from Kuwait; Roberta 
Ross, Secretary, Calcutta to Brussels; 
Rufus G. Smith to Department NEA/ 
INC as Political Officer from Belize. 

Also, Fred H. Sheppard, Bombay 
to Kathmandu as General Services Of- 
ficer; Herma G. Sullivan, Communica- 
tions & Records Assistant from Rabat 
to Rawalpindi; Heywood H. Stack- 
house, from Tel Aviv to Department 
NEA/IAI as Country Director; Irene 
Sirokman, Secretary from Tripoli to 
Ankara; Annetta L. Taylor, Secretary, 
from Athens to Department; Dan J. 
Thal, Manila to Calcutta as Adminis- 
trative Officer; Bette J. Veldt, Amman 
to Kuwait; Dena Kaye Wade on home 
leave and return to Karachi. 


Administration 


G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Security, was a De- 
partment representative at a Joint 
Session of Special and Security Com- 
mittees of NATO, recently held at 
Brussels. 

Xavier F. Clark, SY/E, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

Miss Donna L. Marshall, MED, 
was assigned to SY/E. She replaces 
Miss Anita L. Dunley, who trans- 
ferred to ARA. 

Michael E. Coughlin, who is as- 
signed to Abidjan, visited SY while 
on home leave and consultation. 

Miss Agnes E. Gavin, SY/SAS, 
was tranferred to Moscow. 
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David L. Crandall, SY/T, was 
transferred to Bucharest. 

Miss Alice B. McCain was assigned 
to SY/EX and Miss Josephine E. 
Howard was assigned to the Chicago 
Field Office. 

Mrs. Margaret K. Berge, Miami 
Field Office, resigned. 

A Seminar for Special Agents in 
Charge was held at the Department 
during April 20 to 24. 

J. Brian Atwood, Washington Field 
Office, transferred to the Junior Offi- 
cer Program. He is presently attending 
the Administrative Operations Course 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Harrison Holland, Chief of the Poli- 
tical Unit of the Career Management 
and Assignments Division (CMA/ 
POL), accompanied the Director 
General of the Foreign Service, John 
H. Burns, to the Labor Attaché Con- 
ference in New Delhi, March 9-13. 
On his return he stopped at Karachi, 
Tehran, Tel Aviv, Beirut, Ankara and 
Athens to discuss general personnel 
policies with Embassy staffs and to 
give career counselling to officers de- 
siring it. 

George B. Lambrakis, Chief of 
CMA/TRA, recently attended a five- 
day training workshop for personnel 
and training directors at the Praxis 
Management Institute of New York. 
The workshop concentrated on cost- 
benefit analysis and other decision- 
making techniques in personnel and 
training management. 





The following employees have 
joined the PO/CMA staff—Barbara 
A. Bowles, secretary, who has trans- 
ferred from Santo Domingo; Barbara 
J. Martin, Personnel Operations As- 
sistant, who was formerly in IO; Rob- 
ert E. Russum, Personnel Manage- 
ment Specialist, who has transferred 
from O/FSI; and James J. Gormley, 
who entered on duty from Danang. 

Norman H. Grady, formerly with 
EUR, transferred to PO/PE. 

Mary E. Middleton retired April 
3. She was presented with a silver 
cigarette box at a party given by 
members of her office on March 31. 

Frederick Leatherman, chief of the 
External Placement Division (PO 
EPD), has retired. 

Mary J. Reynolds and Denise Gross 
have joined the Administrative staff of 
the Office of the Director General of 
the Foreign Service (DG/ADM). 

Vennie Z. Washington, DG/ADM, 
did not resign as reported in the 
April issue of the News LETTER. 

Four young leaders of minority 
groups were invited to the Department 
on April 15 to meet with Task Force 
VI, Recruitment and Employment, 
which is chaired by Ambassador Win- 
throp G. Brown. The group later met 
with members of the Secretariat of the 
Board of Examiners of the Foreign 
Service (REC/BEX) to discuss re- 
cruitment of minorities. The leaders 
were Robert Engs, Chairman of the 
Black History Institute in New Jersey; 
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CONGRATULATIONS!—William B. Macomber, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary for 


Administration, extends best wishes to Clifford M. Hailey, Acting Chief, Per- 
sonnel Policy and Planning Staff, O/DG, left, who recently received the Meri- 


torious Honor Award, and Phillip H. 


Burris, Chief, Special Assignments Di- 


vision, O/DG, who was presented a 30-year Length of Service Award. Mr. Hailey 
was cited for “outstanding accomplishments in formulating personnel policy and 
plans during a critical period of legislative and organizational change.” 
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John Williams, President of a consor- 
tium of New Jersey college faculties 
dealing with urgent problems; Ralph 
Johnson, a major in architecture from 
Yale; and James Robinson, social 
worker and former student at Colum- 
bia and Howard. 

REC/BEX em ployees Wanda 
Michael and Barbara Spence com- 
pleted courses in clerical skills at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Judith Aun Schmidt, who was for- 
merly at Frankfurt, reported for duty 
with REC/BEX as Rank Order Reg- 
ister officer. 

Luciano Magnifico replaced Mi- 
chael Duffy as Assistant to the Staff 
Director. Mr. Duffy is attending FSI. 

The following REC/BEX em- 
ployees retired: Jessie M. MacKnight, 
E. Allen Fidel, Willard O. Brown and 
Edwin J. Garrity. 

John E. McAteer, Special Assis- 
tant, PER/REC, has been assigned to 
Tel Aviv. 

Carol A. Mayhew has joined the 
staff of REC/EMP. 

Edward C. Bateman, Chief, Supply 
and Transportation Division, recently 
presented Cash Performance Awards 
to the personnel of the Washington 
Regional Supply Center. The awards 
were given in recognition of their 
sustained high level performance 
which resulted in the reduction of an 
existing backlog, during a period of 
heavy workload, to a current status. 

Recipients of the awards were: 
Robert L. Blair, Paris R. Anderson. 
Jr., Edward T. Anderson, Montague 
J. Shepherd, Edward J. Morris, Ed- 
ward W. Pointer, John D. Wallace, 
Royce A. Rock, Thomas R. Johnson, 
and Louis J. Carlucci. 

Willis E. Naeher, Chief of the 
Washington Communications Center, 
OC/T, hosted a retirement party 
recently for J. Russell Leffas who 
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Medical Emergencies 
‘Hot Line’ Installed 

A special “hot line” phone 
for medical emergencies has 


been installed in the Depart- 
ment’s Health Unit. The num- 


ber is 22700. The phone, which 
has no dial, receives incoming 
calls only. 


Dr. F. Benedict Lanahan, Di- 
rector, Health Units, Office of 
Medical Services, said that the 
number should be dialed only 
in cases of emergency, not as a 
matter of routine. 

The “hot line” number is 
listed on the inside cover of the 
new Department phone direc- 
tory under the heading, “Emer- 
gency Calls.” 





retired from the Department after 34 
years of government service. 

Joseph A. Pancamo, Deputy Chief 
of the Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Division, OC/P, addressed a Courier 
and Mail seminar held in Okinawa, 
sponsored by the Armed Forces 
Courier Service. 

Robert Nichols, Chief of the Bonn 
Communications Center, was in the 
Department on consultation. 

Harold Grover, Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mail and Pouch Branch, OC/P, 
attended the FSI Executive Studies 
Seminar at Harpers Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Earl A. Mitchell and Leland C. 
Forsyth of OC/T, Phyllis Roeder of 
OC/P, and James Steeves of OC/S, 
are on TDY with the Communica- 
tions Center in Bonn. 

Mary E. Bailey, Communications 
and Records Officer (CRO), Mexico 
City, has been selected as a Commu- 


DAR ES SALAAM——Ambossador Claude G. Ross, center, and Charles J. Nelson, 


left, Director of USAID Tanzania, are shown with three Award recipients. 
From the left: Miss Phoebe Everett, AID, Meritorious Honor Award; Miss Patricia 
Kelliher, the Ambassador's secretary, a 25-year Length of Service Award; 
and Dwight S. Burgess, Consular Officer, who received a 10-year Award. 
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nications Training Instructor and 
assigned to the Executive Staff 
(OC/EX). She will replace Allen C. 
Harr who has transferred to Berlin 
as CRO. 

Robert D. Bell, CRO, Panama, has 
been assigned as Operations Staff 
Officer on the Operations and Pro- 
grams Staff (OC/OP), replacing Wil- 
liam J. Mason. 

Janis M. Lewison, CRO, Recife, 
has been assigned to the Executive 
Staff, OC, replacing William R. 
Creach who has been transferred to 
the Office of Public Service, P/PS. 

Gertrude E. Chisholm, Records 
Management Specialist, and Louis A. 
Giamporcaro, Communications Train- 
ing Instructor, both of OC/EX, have 
returned from a two-week stay in 
Guatemala where they conducted a 
special records retirement and dis- 
posal operation. 

Joseph R. Hutchins, William E. 
Johnson, David L. Kellogg, Jack R. 
Kincaid, Terry A. Larson, John E. 
Sorenson, and Walter L. Swierczek, 
all Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEO) in the Communications 
Engineering Division (OC/E), began 
equipment maintenance courses at 
military and other off-site training 
schools. 

Virginia E. Bates, Administrative 
Assistant, and John E. Feathers, 
CEO, both of OC/E, retired April 
30. Miss Bates had served 40 years, 
over 25 of which were with the 
Department; Mr. Feathers 33 years, 
13 with the Foreign Service. 

Miss Anne L. Karr, who was re- 
cently appointed a Foreign Service 
Nurse, has arrived at her post in 
Kabul. 

Doris A. Murphy, R. N., previously 
of Rawalpindi, completed an intensive 
course in French before departing for 
Conakry where she will serve as a 
Foreign Service Nurse linguist. 

Dr. H. Thomas Wiegert, Medical 
Officer at New Delhi, recently visited 
the Office of Medical Services (O/ 
MED) for consultation. He has re- 
turned to post. 

Dr. Harold Beeson and his wife 
have gone to Mogadiscio on a TDY 
assignment. 

Dr. Andra B. Smith departed for 
Djakarta where he will replace Dr. 
Donald Q. Vining. 

Dr. John L. Beahler, Assistant 
Medical Director for Foreign Pro- 
grams, made a survey of medical facil- 
ities at posts in Central America. 

Miss Helen Schilling, R.N., of 
Kabul, has resigned and will soon be 
married. 

Dr. Thomas Spaulding and Rita Jo 
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Welsand, R.N., both from Saigon, 
were recently in the Department on 
consultation. 

During the past weeks several over- 
seas physicians and nurses visited the 
Department for consultation. They 
included Barbara Rush, R.N., Accra; 
Barbara Jo Sheagren, R.N., Bangkok; 
Olga Bayer, R.N., Vientiane; Mrs. 
Janine Bersot, R.N., Dakar, and Dr. 
Rex R. Taggart, Vientiane. 

Glenn H. Sorenson, Electronics Of- 
ficer in the Audio-Visual Services Di- 
vision of the Office of Operations 
(OPR/VS), directed the simultane- 
ous interpreting equipment and re- 
cording services for the recent North 
Atlantic Assembly Standing Com- 
mittee’s two-day session, held at the 
Rayburn Building. 

J. Arnold Rosensteel, Chief, Pro- 
ject Analysis and Operations in OPR/ 
VS, was presented with a Length of 
Service Award for 30 years, 27 of 
which were with the Department. 

Edward G. Boehm, Director, Fi- 
nancial Services, presented Length of 
Service Awards to Ann Latney, 
Martha Shafshuf and James Marable 
for 10 years service; Jerald Goslin 
and Alfred Pelland for 20 years ser- 
vice; and to Edith Cain and Earle 
Long for 25 years service. 

Mrs. Edith Cain, OPR/FSD, is 
visiting the Embassies in Paris, Rome, 
and Tunis to review the Revised Cash- 
ier Procedures. 

Kathleen Croom and John Red- 
dington, Foreign Service officers, re- 
cently departed from the Substantive 
Information Systems Staff of the Of- 
fice of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Organization and Management 
(OM/SNS), for field assignments. 
Miss Croom is assigned to Maracaibo, 
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Venezuela. Mr. Reddington will join 
the United States Mission to the UN. 

Foreign Service Officers JoAnn 
Jenkins, Louis Warren, Thor Kuni- 
holm, and Andrew Antippas have 
joined the OM/SNS staff. Mr. War- 
ren and Mr. Antippas were formerly 
in Viet-Nam. Mrs. Jenkins arrived 
from Asmara and Mr. Kuniholm was 
recently at the Armed Forces Staff 
Colleges. 

A delegation from the British For- 
eign Office and the Commonwealth 
Office recently came to the Depart- 
ment to discuss information handling 
systems. They were briefed on April 
13 by Dr. Bruce H. Allen, Chief, 
OM/SNS, and Charles R. Stein, OM/ 
SNS. 

Miss Mary F. Campbell, Clerk- 
Typist, from the Department of the 
Army in St. Louis, recently reported 
for duty in the Office of Operations. 

Mrs. Jenetta Acree of the Adminis- 
trative Support Division, OPR, is on 
detail to the Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration, Department of 
Justice. 

Thomas L. Williams, of the Person- 
nel Services Branch, Administrative 
Support Division, OPR, completed a 
week’s training course on Staffing and 
Placement at the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Florence L. Byers, OPR/LS, and 
Eleanor Hill, OPR/ADP, were 
awarded a Meritorious Service In- 
crease and a Quality Increase, res- 
pectively, in recognition of their sus- 
tained high performance. 

Barbara King, OPR/PBR, and 
Thomas A. Love and Robert J. Nod- 
zon, of OPR/ADP, received Out- 
standing Performance Ratings and 
monetary awards. 

Meritorious Honor Awards were 
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presented to Bernard Shavers, OPR/ 
PBR, William W. Jones, OPR/PBR, 
and to Westly E. Sheldon, OPR/ST, 
who retired recently. 

Ann M. Fryer, BF/FS, received 
a Meritorious Honor Award and 
Meritorious Service Increase in recog- 
nition of her outstanding service. 

Nannie D. Archambault, Lillian S. 
Burch, Elizabeth A. Edwards, Emma 
A. King, Sally B. Pinkert, and Sylvia 
L. Thomas received Cash Perfor- 
mance Awards for their exemplary 
performance in Revenues and Re- 
ceipts Area, BF/FS. 

Three employees of the Language 
Services Division, Office of Opera- 
tions, recently received Length of 
Service Awards for 25 years of Fed- 
eral service. They are Carl Charlick, 
Cornelia Cubano, and Crucita Rivera- 
Borras. 

The latest OPR/LS contingent at 
the Paris Talks on Viet-Nam is made 
up of the following: Mrs. Wylma H. 
James, stenotype reporter, who has 
served 8 months in Paris in two tours; 
A. Jose de Seabra, interpreter, who 
has served 10 months in two tours; 
Pierre H. Pollin, translator, who has 
served over 20 months in two tours; 
and Alvin E. Mills, stenotype reporter, 
who is now in the fourth month of his 
first tour at the Paris talks. 

William D. Krimer, of OPR/LS, 
has been interpreting at the SALT 
talks in Vienna and Cyril Muromcew 
of the same Division has been inter- 
preting at the Berlin Four-Power 
Talks. 

Donald F. Barnes, of OPR/LS, 
provided all the interpreting during a 
negotiating visit to Washington in 
April by the Spanish Foreign Minis- 
ter. The latter met with the President, 
Secretary Rogers and other Cabinet 
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TAIPEI—Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy, fifth from the left, recently presented Length of Service Awards to several 


Embassy staff members. The recipients are, from left to right: Chen Jackie Tien-fu, 10 years; Hsu David, 10; Che Kuh-chao, 
10; Mrs. Susan Parris, 20; Daniel C. Arnold, 25; Robert K. Burgess, 25; and Chen Pei-feng, 20 years. 
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members, and others in the Depart- 
ment. 

Anthony D. Sierra, of OPR/LS, 
was the interpreter for the successful 
extradition negotiations with Spain 
which took place in April in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Sophia K. Porson and Alec G. 
Toumayan, of OPR/LS, interpreted 
for the meeting of the NATO Plan- 
ning Board for Ocean Shipping, which 
was held in Washington, April 14-16. 

Sam L. G. Maggio, of OPR/LS, 
was the interpreter and Mrs. Jacque- 
line B. Poussevin, of OPR/LS, was 
the bilingual secretary at the meeting 
of the Standing Committee of the 
North Atlantic Assembly on April 
14-15. The OPR/LS_ employees 
served at the request of Congressman 
Wayne L. Hays of Ohio, who is Pres- 
ident of the North Atlantic Assembly. 

Ilse Sanderson joined the Corre- 
spondence Unit of the Publishing and 
Reproduction Services Division, Office 
of Operations. 

Joyce Bentley, formerly with the 
Tariff Commission, joined the Edito- 
rial Branch of OPR/PBR. 

Leroy A. Brannock and Wesley 
Williams, formerly with the Depart- 
ment of the Army, also joined OPR/ 
PBR. 

Linda Keys transferred from OPR/ 
PBR to O/DIR. 

Linda Howell, of OPR/PBR, is on 
temparory leave of absence. 

Michael Agunsday, of OPR/PBR, 
transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

New Language Instructors at the 
School of Language Studies of the 
Foreign Service Institute are Marcella 
Cernik, Czech; Douangkeo Sayasith- 
sena, Laotian; and Tuyet Wrenn, 
Vietnamese. 


Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Trezise spoke 
on U.S.-Japanese economic relations 
before the Japan-America Society in 
Washington on April 9. On April 13, 
Mr. Trezise went to Ottawa for a 
meeting of principal officers of U.S. 
Consular posts in Canada. He at- 
tended a luncheon meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the U.S. 
Council of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in New York on 
April 15. 

Mr. Trezise went to St. Louis on 
Aoril 17 to speak before the World 
Affairs Council. He addressed a meet- 
ing of the Brookings Institution in 
Washington on April 21. 

From April 24 to 26, Mr. Trezise 
attended the International Affairs 
Seminar sponsored by American 





RETIRES—Edward Dahl, 


left, of the 
Economic Bureau's Foreign Reporting 
Division, retired recently. He was given 
a plaque citing his service in the De- 
partment since 1947 by Assistant Sec- 
retary Philip H. Trezise. 


Friends Service Committee at Holly 
Knoll, Virginia, where he moderated 
the opening panel discussion of the 
Pearson, Jackson, Peterson, and 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment reports on international devel- 
opment. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Transportation and Communications 
Frank E. Loy, and William K. Miller 
and Stephen E. Doyle (E/TD) were 
members of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Resumed INTELSAT Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference, held in Washing- 
ton February 16-March 20. Richard 
W. Boehm, the Bureau’s Public Af- 
fairs Adviser, served as Press Officer 
to the U.S. Delegation. 

Mr. Loy also chaired a preliminary 
round of aviation consultations in the 
Department with United Kingdom 
Officials, assisted by John S. Meadows 
and Herbert E. Horowitz. 

Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Commercial Af- 
fairs and Business Activities, spoke to 
a group of students at American Uni- 
versity on April 6 on the subject of 
“Government-Business Relations in 
the International Field.” 

Edwin M. Cronk, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Trade Pol- 
icy, was the U.S. Representative at 
the fourth session of UNCTAD’s 
Special Committee on Preferences in 
Geneva from March 31 to April 17. 

Sidney Weintraub, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for International Mone- 
tary Affairs, attended a meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
American Development Bank in 








Punta del Este, April 20-24. He 
served as an adviser on the Delega- 
tion. 

Robert B. Wright, Director, Office 
of East-West Trade, participated in a 
meeting of the China Trade Study 
Group held in New York on April 23. 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
National Committee on U.S.-China 
Relations. 

Oliver S. Anderson, Office of East- 
West Trade, attended a meeting in 
Paris of the COCOM Subcommittee 
on Export Control on April 27-28 and 
then went to Garmisch, Germany, to 
chair a meeting of Economic Defense 
Officers from European posts. Mr. 
Anderson also was scheduled to at- 
tend the American Management As- 
sociation seminar on East-West Trade 
in Vienna, May 11 thru 15. 

Melvin Sinn, Chief of the Trade 
Agreements Division, was the Depart- 
ment’s representative on the U.S. 
Delegation to the 26th Session of the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 
Geneva, February 16-27. 

William P. Keasbey, Jr., of STA, 
was the Department of State’s repre- 
sentative on a U.S. Government team 
that visited a number of European 
cities from April 13-24 to engage in 
discussions with government and in- 
dustry officials regarding electronic 
product standards. 

Erland H. Heginbotham, Chief, In- 
ternational Payments Division, at- 
tended a Working Party 3 meeting 
in Paris, April 22-23. He then went 
to Brussels to discuss U.S. direct 
investment in Europe and EC mone- 
tary integration plans with the U.S. 
Mission to the European Communi- 
ties. 

Moorhead Kennedy, Financial 
Economist in OMA, was an adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the Third An- 
nual Meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Asian Development Bank, 
April 9-11 in Seoul. 

John S. Meadows, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, travelled to Eurove 
on April 13 to hold aviation consul- 
tations with Italian Portuguese of- 
ficials. 

Michael H. Syles, Chief, Aviation 
Negotiations Division, led a U.S. dele- 
gation to participate in aviation talks 
in Ottawa with Canadian officials 
from April 6-10. Mr. Styles also 
chaired aviation talks with Icelandic 
officials in the Department, April 27- 
May 1. 

Joseph A. Silberstein, Chief, Avia- 
tion Programs and Policy Division, 
chaired aviation discussions with Mex- 
ico held in the Department April 20- 
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May 1. John H. Moore assisted. 

Richard T. Black, E/TD, headed 
the U.S. Delegation to the meeting 
of the ITU Plan Committee for Asia 
and Oceania held in Tehran, April 
20-30. 

Thomas C. Colwell, E/OS/AN, 
attended the Executive Studies Semi- 
nar conducted by the Foreign Service 
Institute from March 23-27. 

Paul E. Callanan, Chief, Tropical 
Products Division, led the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the FAO Working Party on 
Long Term Measures, Consultative 
Committee on Tea, at Rome, April 
16-22. Prior to this he attended 
meetings of the Statistical Committees 
of the FAO Cocoa Study Group and 
FAO Banana Study Group at Rome, 
April 6-10. 

James W. White, Chief, Food for 
Freedom Division, attended a meet- 
ing of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee (IGC) of the World Food Pro- 
gram in New York, April 6-15. 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., Chief, Fibers 
and Textiles Division, attended the 
annual convention of the American 
Textile Manufacturers Institute in 
San Francisco, March 18-21. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., spoke informally on April 6 
at a dinner meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Council for 
Community Services to International 
Visitors (COSERV) at the Lawyers 
Club in Washington. From April 14- 
17 he attended the PAO Conference 
in the Philippines, and on his return 
trip visited the East-West Center in 
Honolulu. The Center is funded 
through the Department with CU 
having budget and program respon- 
sibility. 

In Los Angeles, on April 20, Mr. 
Richardson was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the World Affairs 
Council, which, in addition to its role 
in adult education, provides recep- 
tion, hospitality and programming 
services for international visitors to 
the Los Angeles area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson were 
hosts on April 21 at a reception 
honoring Eugene Ormandy and mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
prior to the Orchestra’s tour in West- 
ern Europe. The Orchestra left Phil- 
adelphia on May 10 and is sched- 
uled to return on June 7. Senator 
Hugh Scott (R., Pa.) read a letter 
of good wishes from President, Nixon 
to Mr. Ormandy and the members of 
the Orchestra. Senator Richard 
Schweiker (R., Pa.) added his con- 
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gratulations and wished the group a 
successfuk-tour. The first concerts of 
the tour were given on May 12 in 
Florence with concerts following in 
Milan, Hamburg, Elberfeld-Wupper- 
tal, Bonn, Frankfurt, Hoechst, Vi- 
enna, London, Rotterdam, Monte 
Carlo, Oporto, and Lisbon. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Fred- 
erick Irving was the guest speaker at 
the March 25 meeting of the Coordi- 
nating Council on Education and 
Educational Exchange held at the 
National Education Association head- 
quarters in Washington. Mr. Irving 
then answered questions relating to 
the Bureau’s programs and activities. 
On April 9, he spoke at the afternoon 
session of the National Foreign Policy 
Conference for Leaders in Teacher 
Education on “The Capacity to Com- 
municate: A Vital Ingredient in In- 
ternational Relations.” His remarks 
were based on the role of educational 
and cultural exchange in U.S. foreign 
policy. On April 14, Mr. Irving hosted 
a morning coffee reception in the 
Department’s Madison-Monroe 
Rooms for nine Italian University 
rectors visiting the U.S. under the 
Fulbright-Hays program to observe 
American education and meet with 
American educators. The rectors par- 
ticipated in a two-week program at 
Rutgers—The New Jersey State Uni- 
versity, spent one week at the Univer- 


Columbia University, and took part 
in a two-day conference in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Irving met with the Govern- 
ment Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Book and Library Programs 
on April 15. One of the items dis- 
cussed at this meeting was the Ad- 
visory Committee’s role in the pro- 
posed International Book Year for 
1972. 

A selection of teachers and stu- 
dents from the Chinese National 
Foo-Hsing Opera Academy visited 
the United States during March and 
April on a privately sponsored tour. 
While in Washington, the group gave 
two performances of traditional Chi- 
nese opera at Howard University. 
Mr. Irving accepted on behalf of 
President Nixon a flag commemorat- 
ing the tour. The ftag was presented 
by the Principal of the Academy and 
leader of the troup, Chen-tsu Wang. 

On April 8, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William B. Jones and Mrs. 
Jones hosted a luncheon for the 
Minister of Education, Culture, and 
Community Development of Surinam, 
E. M. Nannan Panday. Also attend- 
ing the luncheon in the Department’s 
Martin Van Buren room were Baron 
van Lynden, Ambassador of the 
Netherlands and Mrs. van Lynden; 
Minister of the Embassy, Hendrik C. 
Maclaine Pont; Secretary for Realm 
Affairs, Hans Etienne Mathon; Don- 





IN THE DEPARTMENT—William B. Jones, left, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU), and Mrs. Jones gave a luncheon last month 
in honor of Dr. E. M. Pandy, Minister of Education, Culture and Community 
pane ae Fg of Surinam, and Mrs. Pandy, center. Shown at the right is Baron 
Rijnhard B. van Lynden, Ambassador of the Netherlands. The Minister was visiting 
this country under the International Visitors Program of CU. 











ald B. Cook, Director, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, CU/ARA; 
Elizabeth Brinton, CU program offi- 
cer; Donald A. Johnston, ARA/LA/ 
MGT; James Gorman, ARA/LA/ 
CAR; J. Theodore Papendorp, 
EUR/FBX; Caspar D. Green, 
LA/ARA-AID; Jack C. Brockman, 
USIA; and John B. Anderson, escort 
officer. 

Claretta Krueger, formerly of the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
has joined the staff of CU’s Office of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Pro- 


ans. 
Mrs. Reams and Mr. Richardson 


Mrs. Reams Presented 
Superior Honor Award 


Elinor P. Reams, Senior Policy 
Officer, Policy Review and Coordina- 
tion Staff, CU, and Assistant Execu- 
tive Director of the interagency Coun- 
cil on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, was presented with 
the Superior Honor Award of the 
Department by Assistant Secretary 
John Richardson, Jr., on April 8, 
at a ceremony attended by her CU 


colleagues. As Mr. Richardson 
pointed out, the award was inspired 
by Mrs. Reams’ “superior compe- 


tence, effectiveness and dedication” 
in furthering the Department’s policy 
and program objectives over a period 
of five years. These have been re- 
flected in her work, for example, on 
the “brain drain” and the application 
of civil rights legislation affecting 
American colleges and universities to 
all foreign students sponsored in 
whole or in part by any agency of 
the Federal Government. In 1964 
Mrs. Reams received the Meritorious 
Honor Award and was a member of 
CU/PRS in 1966 when it was given 
a unit Superior Honor Award. 


grams as program officer for Afghan- 
istan, Nepal and Pakistan. Alice 
Abrahart, of CU/NEA, is now pro- 
gram officer for Greece and Iran. 

J. Richard Thurman has joined the 
Office of African Programs and will 
temporarily assist with Eastern and 
Southern African Programs until he 
takes over the North African cultural 
desk. 

James K. Day, formerly CAO in 
Saigon, and Gabriella Metcalf of 
U.S.LA., are temporarily detailed to 
the Office of International Visitor 
Programs, Foreign. Miss Metcalf is 
also assisting the Office of European 
Programs. 

Leon Woods, Executive Director 
of the Bureau, and Peter Roberts, 
Director of the Office of Policy De- 
velopment and Evaluation, have re- 
tired from the Department. Other 
retirees in the Bureau are: Charles 
Chamberlin, Office of European Pro- 
grams; Joseph A. Horne, Office of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Pro- 
grams; Elmer A. Jesse, Office of the 
Executive Director; Edythe D. Tie- 
man, Office of East Asian and Pacific 
Programs; and Argus Tresidder, Of- 
fice of African Programs. 

Pardee Lowe of the Office of 
Multilateral Policy and Programs 
(CU/MPP) attended the 22nd annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, the oldest regional studies 
organization in the United States, 
which was held in San Francisco 
from April 3-5. Panels considered 
such topics as scholarly exchanges 
with Communist countries, the con- 
sequences of educational expansion 
in India, contemporary South Asian 
government and politics, and Ameri- 
can policy toward Southeast Asia. 
The President of the AAS, Professor 
William T. de Bary of Columbia 
University, was one of the first 
American graduate students to re- 
ceive a State Department Fulbright 
Grant, and studied in Mainland 
China in 1948. 

William Platt, the American Chief 
of the UNESCO Department of Plan- 
ning and Financing of Education, and 
his associate, Dr. Abdul Erramanni 
(Algeria), conferred with CU/MMP, 
AID, IO and U.S. Office of Education 
officers April 13-15 regarding a 
world-wide feasibility study they are 
conducting on possible future extra- 
budgetary sources of funding for the 
Organization’s educational activities. 
In addition to meeting government 
Officials, the team is calling on pri- 
vate foundations, leading labor union 
leaders, and American private indus- 
tries with major overseas interests. 








The team will also visit Japan and 
countries in Scandinavia and Western 
Europe. 

The Assistant Director-General of 
UNESCO for the Natural Sciences, 
Dr. Oriano Buzzati-Traverso (Italy) 
visited Washington on April 6 and 7. 
Arrangements were made by CU/ 
MPP to meet with officials in SCI, 
IO, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Science Foundation and the 
National Academy of Sciences, in 
addition to the Science Adviser to 
the President, Dr. Lee Dubridge. Dr. 
Buzzati-Traverso also called on CU’s 
Assistant Secretary. 

Dr. Harold Foecke, the American 
Director of UNESCO’s Department 
of Science Teaching, visited Washing- 
ton on April 14-15. CU/MPP co- 
ordinated Dr. Foecke’s visit and made 
arrangements for him to meet with 
officials in AID, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, NSF, NAS, the National 
Science Teachers Association, IO and 
SCI. 

CU/MPP coordinated arrange- 
ments for a meeting in Paris under 
UNESCO auspices (April 13-24) to 
examine a UNESCO draft convention 
on the illicit import and export of 
cultural properties. Leading the 
delegation was Mark Feldman of 
L/ARA, assisted by Ronald Bettauer, 
L/UNA; Professor Paul M. Bator, 
Harvard Law School; and Dr. Froe- 
lich Rainey, Director of the Univer- 
sity Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The public member of the 
delegation was Allan Mayer of Mil- 
waukee. 


Intelligence and Research 


William H. Gleysteen, Director, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
East Asia and Pacific (REA), at- 
tended a meeting on “China and 
International Law,” sponsored by the 
American Society of International 
Law in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Edwin Jones, of REA, lectured on 
“Chinese Economic Aid Programs,” 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Clifton Stanley, of REA, addressed 
students of the Defense Attaché 
Course, Defense Intelligence School, 
on “Communist China’s Strategic Pos- 
ture.” 

Marilyn Train, of REA, partici- 
pated in Georgetown University’s 
Sino-Soviet Colloquium on “The Cult 
of Kim Il-sung in North Korea’s For- 
eign Policy,” and spoke on “Careers 
for Women in the Foreign Service,” 
as part of the “Career Day” program 
of Immaculata College of Washington. 

James Mack, of REA, spoke to 
members of the Iowa Youth Confer- 
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FIRST COURSE—The Foreign Service Institute's first course in “Quantitative Methodology in Political Science” was pre- 


sented last month by Dr. Edwin Fogelman of the University of Minnesota, assisted by Dr. Milda Hedblom of MacAlester 
College, Minneapolis. The course was built around a series of practical exercises in political analysis of the international 
community, illustrating various aspects of quantification of possible significance in the making and execution of foreign 
policy. From the left: Carl Bastiani, INR/RSE/EE; Dexter Anderson, INR/RSE/SOV; Dr. Fogelman; Irving Williamson, S/ 
$-O; and Eric Willenz, INR/DDR. The classes were held at FSI over a period of five days. 


ence of the Methodist Church on 
“The United States and Southeast 
Asia.” 

William Stearman, REA’s Special 
Assistant for North Viet-Nam, briefed 
a group of West Point cadets visiting 
the Department on “The Communist 
View of the War in Indochina,” and 
lectured at the AID Training Center 
on “The View from Hanoi.” 

Robert Maxim, of REA, briefed a 
group of students from Missouri and 
Kansas on general aspects of US. 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Maxim, Miss Train and James 
Cheatham, of REA, and William B. 
Coolidge and Myrtle Thorne of XR, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Asian Stud- 
ies in San Francisco. 

Nicholas Platt, Chief of REA’s 
North Asia Division, gave informal 
presentations on current events in 
China to law students of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico and to Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and Wichita, 
Kansas. 

REA Officers with speaking en- 
gagements at FSI during the month 
included Edna Hubbert, “The Philip- 
pines”; Robert Maxim, “North Viet- 
Nam Today”; William Stearman, 
“View from Hanoi”; Albert Moscotti, 
“Burma and Thailand”; and Robert 
Pfeiffer, “Japan and Southeast Asia.” 

Richard Castrodale, formerly a 
member of the staff of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), is at FSI for French language 
training in preparation for an assign- 
ment to Algiers. 

William Mithoefer, of RAF, lec- 
tured at FSI on “The New Nigeria.” 
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John W. Solomon, formerly as- 
signed to Guayaquil, Ecuador, has 
reported for duty in the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American 
Republics. 

Francis E. Shafer has reported for 
duty as a Geographic Attaché in the 
office of the Coordinator for Maps 
and Publications. Mr. Shafer was for- 
merly assigned to Beirut, Lebanon. 

Martin Packman, the Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe, lectured to a 
group of Defense Intelligence Agency 
analysts on the role and operations 
of INR. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Research and Analysis 
for USSR and Eastern Europe 
(RSE), attended a meeting of the 
working group on the Soviet-U.S. 
relations of the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York. He.also at- 
tended a seminar at the Institute for 
Communist Affairs, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Herbert Block, of RSE, participated 
in the Sixth International Conference 
convened at Deidesheim, Germany, 
by the Foundation for Foreign Affairs 
of Chicago, and the Study Group for 
Central European Problems of Bonn, 
Germany. The subject of the confer- 
ence was “Reforms in Communism.” 

Paul K. Cook, of RSE, attended a 
seminar at Airlie House on Soviet in- 
ternal affairs sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies. He also attended a 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
in Columbus, Ohio, and a symposium 
of members of the board of the Wash- 
ington chapter of the Association, on 


the subject of the 24th Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress. 

Edward L. Killham, of RSE, at- 
tended the NATO Experts’ Meeting 
on the USSR and Eastern Europe in 
Brussels and subsequently consulted 
with the U.S. Mission in Berlin. 

Robert H. Baraz, of RSE, partici- 
pated in a NATO working group 
meeting in Brussels. 

Igor Belousovitch, Donald _ E. 
Graves, and Wayne S. Smith, of RSE, 
participated in a panel discussion on 
Soviet foreign and domestic policies 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Carl A. Bastiani, of RSE, spoke 
on U.S. foreign policy to students be- 
longing to the Ames, Iowa, United 
Nations Association. 

Edward A. Mainland, of RSE, at- 
tended an FSI Executive Studies semi- 
nar, at Hilltop House, West Virginia. 
He also attended a conference on 
“The Soviet Union in the 1970's: 
The Search for New Forms and 
Ideals.” The conference was held at 
the Center for Russian and Commu- 
nist Studies, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Chief of the 
Near East Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), spoke on 
U.S. policy in the Middle East at 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and at Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity at Platteville. He also visited 
Kansas City, Kansas, where he ad- 
dressed students at the Metropolitan 
Junior College and Ruskin High 
School; he attended a conference on 
“The Middle East Dilemma,” and 
addressed a meeting of the World Af- 
fairs Council at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
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Representative to the 23rd 





Session of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, talks with 
Dr. Olga Nuffez de Saballos of Nicaragua, left, and Senora Olfelia Machado 
Bonet of Uruguay, both delegates. Seen in the background is FSO John Cates, 
the Political Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the Commission meetings. 


and traveled to Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for a radio interview on the Middle 
East situation. 

Harold W. Glidden, the RNA 
specialist on inter-Arab and Islamic 
affairs, chaired a conference at Prince- 
ton University concerning the prob- 
lems of urbanization in the Near East. 
He also attended a conference on 
Islamic Philosophy and the Secular 
Sciences at the State University of 
New York at Binghamton, and spoke 
at FSI on “Islam.” 

M. Teresita Currie, of RNA, parti- 
cipated in discussions of U.S. foreign 
policy at several community meetings 
in Vermont. 

Lydia Giffler, demographer in the 
Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis, attended the annual meeting 
of the Population Association of 
America in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Hugh Wolff, Director of the Office 
of Strategic and General Research 
(RSG), accompanied members of the 
Seminar on a tour of Air Force in- 
stallations. The tour included visits 
to the NORAD Headquarters, SAC 
Headquarters, the Air Force Acad- 
emy and other Air Force facilities. 

At the invitation of NASA, Frank 
H. Perez, Deputy Director of RSG, 
and Richard W. Bogosian, also of 
RSG, toured the Cape Kennedy Space 
Center and witnessed the launch of 
Apollo XIII, April 10-11. 

Benjamin Martin, INR Senior La- 
bor Specialist, participated in the 
New Delhi conference of labor offi- 
cers. Enroute to New Delhi he visited 
Embassies at Geneva, London, Brus- 
sels-EC, and Paris for consultation. 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Interna- 
tional Political Activities Division of 


RSG, gave a talk on the “Communist 
Movement in the Cold War,” to senior 
students at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Penna. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
attended the fifth meeting of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Army Social 
Science Research at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Platig attended a meeting of 
the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York City, and also held discus- 
sions with officers of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Foundation Center, 
and the Foreign Policy Association. 

Mr. Platig; William J. Trainor, Jr., 
XR’s Deputy Director for Research 
Coordination and Management; and 
Ann I. Schneider, also of XR, partici- 
pated in the annual meeting of the 
International Studies Association at 
Pittsburgh. 

Dallas D. Lloyd, XR, attended a 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences at Phila- 
delphia. 

Pio D. Uliassi, of XR, visited the 
Mershon Center for Education in Na- 
tional Security at Ohio State Univer- 
sity to discuss current research pro- 
jects of center members. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Ward 
P. Allen spoke at the first Environ- 
mental Teach-In at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
on April 16. On April 17, he ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Joint Detroit 
Council on World Affairs and the De- 
troit United Nations Association, and 


that evening was the keynote speaker 
at the opening session of the Michigan 
Model United Nations Assembly, at- 
tended by 1000 high school students, 
including a small group from Canada. 

Francis W. Carpenter, Special As- 
sistant for Public Affairs, delivered 
the keynote at the Model United Na- 
tions General Assembly held by 1400 
high school students in Utah at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
on Friday, April 24. En route back to 
Washington during the week of April 
26, Mr. Carpenter took part in radio 
and TV interviews and group dis- 
cussions on UN and world affairs in 
Reno, Denver and Des Moines. 

Jay Long, Office of United Nations 
Political Affairs, was political adviser 
to the U.S. Delegation to the Spring 
Meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union, held in Monaco March 30 to 
April 5. Thirteen U.S. Senators and 
Representatives attended the meet- 
ings. 

Stuart McIntyre, UNP, spoke be- 
fore students of Cabin John Junior 
High School, Bethesda, Md., as part 
of their Earth Day program. His topic 
was “The Ocean Environment.” 

On April 24, Frank S. M. Hodsell, 
UNP, was the keynote speaker at the 
Model Security Council held at Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Va. His 
subject was “The Security Council and 
Its Work.” 

John W. McDonald, Jr., Director 
of the Office of Economic and Social 
Affairs, was Alternate U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the 25th Session of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe in Geneva during the 
period April 14-24. 

Dr. Joel M. Fisher, Deputy Direc- 
tor, OES, was in San Diego on March 
31-April 1 to attend an all-day sym- 
posium at the San Diego Law School. 
Dr. Fisher spoke on the topics of eco- 
nomic development, the environment 
and the Jackson Capacity Study. On 
March 31, he also addressed the San 
Diego UN Association on the subject 
of the Second Development Decade of 
the United Nations. Dr. Fisher was a 
participant in a panel discussion of the 
Midwest Political Science Association, 
held in Chicago on April 30. 

William M. Kerrigan, Deputy Di- 
rector, OES, attended meetings of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) which were held in New 
York, April 20-May 1. 

Shirley B. Hendsch, OES, was a 
Special Adviser on the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. The 
Commission held its 23rd Session in 
Geneva March 23-April 10. 

The North Atlantic Planning Board 
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for Ocean Shipping held its 22nd 
Meeting in Washington April 14-16. 
At that meeting, Raymond J. Barrett 
served as Executive Secretary. Mr. 
Barrett is presently assigned to the 
Headquarters, United States Air 
Force. Others from the Office of In- 
ternational Conferences assisting Mr. 
Barrett were Frank England, Admin- 
istrative Officer; Bennie Mae Stevens 
and Irene Piechowicz, Documents 
Officers; Elizabeth McAllister, Regis- 
tration and Information Officer; and 
Randolph Coyle and Donald Gaither, 
General Services Officers. 

The Permanent United States Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Charles W. Yost, ad- 
dressed the American Society for 
Public Administration in Philadelphia 
on April 8. 

Rita Hauser, U.S. Representative 
on the United Nations Status of 
Women Commission, was one of the 
guest speakers at the Bureau of Public 
Affairs Seminar for leaders in teacher 
education held in the Department on 
April 9. 

Robert B. Oakley, Adviser, Politi- 
cal and Security Affairs, USUN, was 
at Anderson College, Anderson, Ind., 
April 10-11. He spoke to the Inter- 
national Relations classes at Anderson 
College, addressed the local chapter 
of the United Nations Association, 
and was the keynote speaker at a 
Model United Nations General As- 
sembly luncheon where his topic was 
the Middle East. 

Robert W. Kitchen, Jr., Special 
Adviser on Economic Development 
Programs, USUN, visited Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 3-5. Mr. Kitchen spoke at 
the Women’s Club, the University of 
Cincinnati, the Unitarian Church, and 
made several TV appearances. 

John W. Koehring, Adviser, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, USUN, 
spoke at the US Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, New York, on 
April 14. 

On March 20, the Members of Con- 
gress for Peace Through Law group 
visited the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations and were briefed by Ambas- 
sadors and senior advisers. They were 
also briefed by Andrew A. Stark, 
Under Secretary General for Admin- 
istration and Management of the UN, 
and Paul Hoffman, Administrator of 
the UN Development Program. UN 
Secretary General U Thant had a 
reception for the group. They also 
held a press conference at the Mis- 
sion. 

Joseph N. Greene, Jr., farmerly 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, has 
transferred to EUR prior to his leav- 
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ing for London where he will be 
Deputy Chief of Mission. Betty Sue 
Lineberry, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for IO, has also transferred 
to EUR. She will accompany Mr. 
Greene to London as his personal as- 
sistant. 

On April 15, Frederick J. O. 
Blachly, Deputy Public Affairs Offi- 
cer, Bureau of International Orga- 
nization Affairs, was one of 100 cel- 
lists gathered together to salute Pablo 
Casals in a concert to benefit the 
United Nations International School 
and the American Symphony Orches- 
tra’s Free Concerts for Children, Mr. 
Casals conducted the cello orchestra 
in a Sardana he had composed. The 
concert raised more than $150,000 for 
the School and the Free Concerts. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


John R. Stevenson, the Legal Ad- 
viser, headed the U.S. Delegation that 
reached agreement with the Spanish 
Delegation on April 10, on the text 
of a new extradition treaty between 
the two countries. The meetings were 
held at Washington. Other members 
of the U.S. Delegation were K. E. 
Malmborg, Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Administration and Consular Af- 
fairs (L/OSCA), H. Rowan Gaither 
and Peter H. Pfund, also of L/OSCA. 

Jared G. Carter, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic Affairs, headed 
the U.S. Delegation to the IMCO 
Legal Committee meeting in London, 
April 20-24. Also on the delegation 
were Eugene A. Massey of L/E and 
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Commander Clarence Hallberg of the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 

Louis B. Sohn, Counselor on Inter- 
national Law, took part in the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on the Peaceful 
Settlement of International Disputes 
on May 1-3, and in a Special Confer- 
ence on Organization and Procedures 
of the United Nations also held at 
Lake Mohonk on May 6-10. On May 
11 Mr. Sohn spoke at the Extra-Legal 
Forum at the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville on the Role of Inter- 
national Tribunals in Settling Political 
Disputes. 

Mark B. Feldman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Inter-American Affairs, 
participated as a commentator on a 
panel on investment disputes in Latin 
America sponsored by the American 
Society of International Law and the 
John Bassett Moore Society of the 
University of Virginia Law School at 
Charlottesville on March 13. The 
panel was composed of Domingo 
Santa Maria, Ambassador of Chile; 
Carlos Gibson, Minister Counselor, 
Embassy of Peru, and John K. Old- 
field, General Counsel Esso Inter- 
America Inc. 

Mr. Feldman led the United States 
Delegation to a meeting of a Special 
Committee of Government Experts at 
UNESCO in Paris, April 13 to 24, to 
consider a draft convention on the 
“Means of Prohibiting and Preventing 
the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer 
of Ownership of Cultural Property.” 
Many countries are concerned at the 
depletion of cultural resources arising 
out of clandestine excavations and 
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CITED—FSO Edward T. Brennan, center, Director, Office of Multilateral Policy 
and Programs, Bureav of Educational and Cultural Affairs, is presented the Air 
Force’s Exceptional Civilian Service Award by Lt. Gen. Russell Dougherty, USAF, 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff for Plans and Operations. Mr. Brennan served for two 
years as a State Exchange Officer with the Air Staff Deputy Directorate for Plans 
and Policy. Mrs. Brennan is seen at the left. 





illegal exports of art objects. The pro- 
posed convention would impose a 
comprehensive system of export and 
import controls on the international 
art market. The other members of the 
U.S. Delegation were Professor Paul 
Bator, Harvard Law School, Dr. Fro- 
lich Rainey, Director, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, Alan C. May- 
er, Vice President, Oscar Mayer and 
Company, Ronald Bettauer, L/UNA, 
and Richard Nobbe, Office of Perma- 
nent U.S. Representative to UNES- 
CO. 

Horace F. Shamwell, Jr., Attorney- 
Adviser, L/PMO, represented the 
Legal Adviser’s Office at negotiations 
in Ottawa during February to con- 
clude a U.S.-Canadian bilateral recip- 
rocal fishing agreement. This agree- 
ment was signed in Ottawa during the 
week of April 20. It will secure the 
right of U.S. fishermen to continue 
traditional fishing in Canadian fishing 
areas. 

Miss Catherine Butler transferred 
at the beginning of May to L from 
the Bureau of Economic Affairs. She 
has been assigned to L/EA. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Hinkle, a secre- 
tary in L/EX, resigned on May | to 
join the firm of Robert R. Mullen & 
Co. in Washington, D.C. 

Louis P. Georgantas, formerly an 
attorney-adviser in L/E, has resigned 
to accept a position with the law firm 
of Foley, Hoag and Eliot in Boston. 

On April 6, Mr. Stevenson pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to 
Fabian A. Kwiatek (20 years) and 
Miss Virginia W. Mills (35 years). 


Public Affairs 
Assistant Secretary Collins address- 
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ed the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
at their luncheon in Chicago on 
April 6. 

On April 8, Dr. William H. Frank- 
lin, Director of the Historical Office, 
addressed a group of cadets and facul- 
ty at the Military Academy at West 
Point, New York, on the subject of 
American Diplomacy in World War 
I. 

The following briefings were ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs: 

More than 450 members of the 
National Association of Counties 
came to the Department on March 24 
for a foreign policy briefing and re- 
ception on the Eighth Floor. Assis- 
tant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs Marshall Green ad- 
dressed the group. Governor Nils 
Boe, former Governor of South Da- 
kota, now Executive Director of the 
Office of Intergovernmental Relations 
in the Office of the Vice President, 
also addressed the group. 

On March 31, 52 Sloan Fellows, 
M.I.T., were briefed by Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration William 
B. Macomber, Jr., on the relation- 
ship between State Department and 
the Senate Foreign Relations and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees, 
and how determinations are made in 
the respective areas of powers of the 
executive and legislative in the foreign 
policy field. The Sloan Fellows are 
a group of young businessmen whose 
companies and organizations send 
them to M.I.T. for a year of study 
leading to a Master’s Degree in man- 
agement. This year the group included 
seven foreign nationals. 
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RECEIVES AWARD—J. Harold Darby, Chief, Arms Traffic Division, who is at the 
left, is presented a 30-year Length of Service Certificate by John W. Sipes, who is 
the Director of the Office of Munitions Control (PM/MC). 





Forty selected cadets of the West 
Point Debate Council and Forum 
came to the Department on April 10 
for briefings. Herbert D. Gelber 
(PM) discused the formulation and 
execution of foreign policy; Ronald 
Palmer (former State representative 
at West Point) discussed a day’s 
activities as Philippine Desk Officer; 
and William Stearman spoke on Hanoi 
and the NLF. 

On April 17, 15 members of the 
Cadet Forum on Public Affairs of the 
U.S. Air Force Academy were in the 
Department for briefings. George 
Landau, Country Director for Spain 
and Portugal, discussed the Role of 
Country Director; James Dobbins, 
Planning and Coordination Staff, and 
Jonathan Moore, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, discused the EA Bureau in 
action. 

Donna Kerr has been reassigned 
from the Office of Public Services to 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Public Affairs. 

Miss Judy Smallwood, formerly 
with NASA, reported for duty on 
April 6 in the Distribution Control 
Division of the Office of Media Ser- 
vices. 

Miss Carolyn V. Blake, formerly 
of INR, has reported for duty in the 
Office of Public Services, replacing 
Miss Shirley Ann Brooks, who has 
transferred to the Planning and Co- 
ordination Staff (S/PC). 


Politico-Military Affairs 

John W. Sipes, Director, Office of 
Munitions Control (PM/MC), parti- 
cipated in a Seminar at the Center 
for Advanced International Studies, 
University of Miami, April 17-20 and 
gave a lecture on “Science, Technol- 
ogy, and International Affairs.” 

H. Donald Gelber, Staff Director 
of the Interdepartmental Politico- 
Military Group (IPMG), addressed 
the West Point Debate Council, April 
10, on “The Formulation of National 
Security Policy.” 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau during April included: Am- 
bassador J. Graham Parsons, Mem- 
ber, U.S. SALT Delegation; Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff, Executive Officer 
of the U.S. SALT Delegation; Edward 
F. Rivinus, Political Adviser, CIN- 
CEUR;; Robert H. Kranich, Political 
Advisor, CINCUSAFE; and Ray- 
mond G. Leddy, Political Advisor, 
CINCSO. 

Louis P. Russell, with the Office 
of Munitions Control since February, 
1967, is on detail to FSI in prepara- 
tion for his assignment to Da Nang. 
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J. Stanley Phillips, Intelligence 
Officer, Office of Munitions Control 
(PM/MC), retired on April 30, after 
28 years of service in Government, 
25 of them in the Department and 
Foreign Service. 

Miss Enid Little, a Foreign Ser- 
vice Staff Employee, has resigned 
after 9 years of Government service. 

Mrs. Bernice E. Gillespie and 
Robert H. Rose, Office of Munitions 
Control, were awarded meritorious 
service increases. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary, and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
participated in the Meeging of the 
NATO Committee on the Challenges 
of Modern Society (CCMS), held in 
Brussels, Belgium, April 13-14. Mr. 
Herter also traveled to Paris, France, 
for a visit at the OECD Development 
Center. 

Robert Loftness, Deputy Director 
for Technology, Office of Atomic En- 
ergy Affairs, was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to Mexico, headed by 
Atomic Energy Commissioner James 
T. Ramey. The delegation, which was 
comprised of representatives from 
AEC, Interior and State, held bilateral 
discussions with Mexican officials on 
a number of proposals for scientific 
cooperation, April 23-26. 

William H. Taft, III, Office of Gen- 
eral Scientific Affairs, represented 
SCI at the Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology for 
Public Programs sponsored by the 
New England Economic Research 
Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 2. 

Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Office 
of General Scientific Affairs, partici- 
pated in discussions on Oil Tech- 
nology relating to South-West trade 
problems at Universal Oil Products 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, April 7. 

John K. Rouleau, Office of Gen- 
eral Scientific Affairs, served on the 
U.S. Delegation to the Special Meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Council for 
Education, Science and Culture, held 
in Washington, April 7-10. 

Joe A. Robinson, who for the past 
three years has served as the Liaison 
Officer for International Scientific Af- 
fairs between the Department of State 
and Department of Commerce, retired 
from the Foreign Service after 30 
years of Government service. 

George Dolgin, Deputy Director, 
Office of Space, Atmospheric and 
Marine Science Affairs, retired from 
the Foreign Service after 30 years of 
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Government service. 

Charles W. Thomas, Office of 
Atomic Energy Affairs, recently re- 
tired from the Foreign Service after 
30 years of Government service, 25 
of which were devoted to the Foreign 
Service. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, participated in the 
Principal Officers’ Conference held in 
Ottawa, April 13-14. She also visited 
Montreal to consult with the post on 
consular matters. 

On April 17, Miss Watson ad- 
dressed the American Immigration 
and Citizenship Conference in New 
York on the topic “Immigration To- 
day.” 

Miss Gene Burke, Agent in Charge 
of the Los Angeles Passport Agency, 
was a guest speaker at the convention 
of the County Clerks Association of 
California, held in Palm Springs. Miss 
Burke also spoke at a luncheon given 
by the Women’s Division of the San 
Gabriel, California, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Miss Cathy Sefter, who was for- 
merly with the Congressional Rela- 
tions Office in Washington, has joined 
the staff of the Los Angeles Passport 
Agency. 

George H. Owen, Director of the 
Visa Office, attended the Principal 
Officer’s Conference in Ottawa. Miss 
Elizabeth J. Harper, Chief of the 
Field Operations Division, attended 
the American Immigration and Citi- 
zenship Conference in New York. 

The Visa Office has welcomed to 
its staff Miss Irene M. Barbeau, from 
ARA, and Mrs. Gayle M. Welborn, 
from CU. 

The Visa Office has lost the ser- 
vices of Foreign Service Officers 
Dorothy V. Broussard and Dorothy 
J. Dugan, and Foreign Service Reserve 
Officer James J. Ryan, due to retire- 
ment. 

Miss Susan M. Hullihen, Secretary 
to the Chief of the Written Inquiries 
Branch, resigned on April 17 to re- 
turn to Pennsylvania. 

Charles H. Barr, formerly assigned 
to PER, has joined the Office of 
Special Services, Property, Estates and 
Legal Documents Division. 

The following Foreign Service 
Officers in SCA retired April 30: Paul 
Hoylen, Virgil Pritchard, Miss Olive 
Jensen, Weldon Sandfort and Miss 
Eleanoy Burnett. 

The following Foreign Service Of- 
ficers consulted with the Passport Of- 


fice, Visa Office and Office of Special 
Consular Services: Oscar H. Guerra 
(Montreal); Mildred J. Hall (Stock- 
holm to Tijuana); Amelia E. Shippy 
(Guatemala); Willard B. Devlin 
(Lima); Alice Smith (Rome to 
Ankara); Ruth A. Sheridan (Manila 
to Hong Kong); Margaret E. Rea 
(Buenos Aires to Panama); George 
R. Lloyd (Athens) and Mary E. 
Welch (Port-au-Prince to Rome); 
Walter S. Burke, (Hong Kong); 


Dena-Kay Wade (Karachi); and John 
Coffey (Singapore). 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The following ACDA members are 
in Vienna for the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks with the Soviet Union: 

Director Gerald Smith, U.S. Repre- 
sentative and Chairman of the Dele- 
gation; John George Bacon, Executive 
Director; Sidney N. Graybeal, Dr. 
Edward M. Ifft and John J. Kadilis, 
all of the Science and Technology 
Bureau; Nedville E. Nordness, Public 
Affairs, Ira B. Richards, Weapons 
Evaluation and Contact Bureau, and 
Dr. Lawrence D. Weiler, Counselor, 
advisors; Adalyn Davis, public affairs; 
Medora Heolm and Jerone Griffith, 
documents officers; Julia E. Barry, 
Mrs. Olive J. Chertoff, Jeanette Chris- 
tian, Mrs. Margaret Lersch, Linda 
Olmstead, and Susan White. 

Deputy Director Philip J. Farley is 
Alternate Chairman of the Delega- 
tion but remains in Washington for 
the time being. 

Dr. Robert S. Rochlin is designated 
Acting Deputy Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Science and Technolo- 
gy during the absence of Mr. Gray- 
beal in Vienna, and Emery Adams is 
Acting Executive Director in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Bacon. 

Deputy Public Affairs Advisor 
Ralph Stuart Smith has returned from 
the Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament in Geneva. Acting for 
Public Affairs in Geneva is FSIO 
Daniel Brown, on loan to ACDA 
from USIA. 

The U.S. Army War College Com- 
mentary for March has published an 
article by James O. Mays, of Public 
Affairs, on the role of the military in 
arms control agreements. Mr. Mays is 
a colonel in the Army Reserve. 

Thomas W. Fina has been desig- 
nated Staff Director of the General 
Advisory Committee on Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament. He was for- 
merly Deputy Special Advisor. Ed- 
ward M. Risley has been designated 
Technical Advisor, and Richard 
Gookin, Staff Assistant. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Barnard, Bruce E., A/OC/E 
a Joel H., La Paz 

Bollinger, Suzan R., Pretoria 
Brevig, Beverly A., Bogota 
Bridston, Paul J., IGA 

Caro, Valerio T., O/SY/! 

Conner, L. Grace, AF 

Connolly, W. Jon, Rabat 

Crupe, Friedrich R., Frankfurt 
Curtis, 7 G., Manila 
Deardorff, William H., Jr., EUR 
Dillin, Thompson W., San Jose 
Donnett, William E., EA 

Dornan, Thomas J., Geneva 
Fitzpatrick, William G., Jr., A/OC/E 
Gaston, Gloria L., AID (U.S.) 
Goodrich, Anne L., Bamako 
Gullo, Robert M., Caracas 
Halousek, Gary J., Bangkok 
Hilford, Lucia V., Medellin 
Holland, Jerome Heartwell, Stockholm 
Humes, James C., P/PG 

Jones, Judith D., Tehran 

Kline, Robert E., Il, Singapore 
Krsiean, Leroy C., Hong Kong 
Martin, Samuel L., Benghazi 
McCarthy, William E., Djakarta 
Meyer, Herbert J., Manila 

Muhart, Michael B., Bangkok 
Musolf, Lewis E., Warsaw 

Vincent, Ronald E., Vientiane 
Washburn, Abbott M., S 
Wilkerson, Janette M., San Salvador 
Williams, Verna L., La Paz 
Williamson, Eleanor M. L., O0/ MED 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Charles C., Accra to Brussels 
Ahern, Thomas J., Santo Domingo to ARA 
Allen, Catherine C., Bern to Dhahran 
Ameigh, Joan Kay, Brasilia to ARA 
Anderson, John C., Djakarta to EA 
Andros, Elizabeth M., Tokyo to Saigon 
Barnhart, Margaret J., Jerusalem to 
0/SCA/SCS 
Barr, Brady G., Bamako to AF/P 
Becker, Judith M., Santo Domingo to 
Santiago 
Bellville, John V., Khartoum to AF 
Blacken, John D., Sao Paulo to O/FSI/UT 
Blacque, Valentin E., Lima to Frankfurt 
Blood, Archer K., Athens to Dacca 
Blythe, Raymond W., Tokyo to EA 
Boonstra, Clarence A., O/FSI/UT to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Breithut, Richard C., Tel Aviv to NEA 
Buck, Stephen W., Aden City to 
Nouakchatt 
Burleigh, Albert Peter, Colombo to 
NEA/ INC 


Burleigh, Charles H., Manila to New Delhi 

Burns, Findley, Jr., ARA to Quito 

Casey, Edith F., New Delhi to Rome 

Cessac, Dorris P., Vienna to Saigon 

Clark, Patricia, Marseille to O/ SOAP 

Cleveland, Earle A., (Overseas) to 
Saigon 

Cobb, Carroll E., EUR to The Hague 

Cochran, Daniel Chester, O/FS! to Tehran 

Coletti, Tonia T., 10 to Geneva 

Collins, Peter, Saigon to S/PMP 

Coon, Carleton S., Jr., 0/DG/ PAS to 
Kathmandu 

Crandall, David L., O/SY to Budapest 

Creeden, William E., Managua to Manila 
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Culyba, Mary, NEA to Tel Aviv ; 

Cunningham, John E., Tripoli to Abidjan 

David, John R., Saigon to EA 

Davison, John S., Belgrade to EUR 

Deason, Robert G., Dhahran to Dhahran 

Devlin, Willard B., O/FSI/LT to Lima 

Devos, Peter Jon, Luanda to Sao Paulo 

Dewitt, Martha Ann, Kingston to 
O/FS1/LT 

Dietz, Claudette Lou, Djakarta to 
Mogadiscio 

Dreape, Anthony J., Rome to Managua 

Duemling, Robert W., EA to Osaka-Kobe 

Dugan, Gordon J., Auckland to 
Guadalajara 

Durkin, Shirley L., Kabul to NEA 

Elam, Richard W., AID (Overseas) to 
Algiers 

Engle, James B., AID (Overseas) to EA/VN 

Fagot, Ethel P., Izmir to O/FS! 

Ferguson, Kenneth D., A/OC/E to Bonn 

Fiebig, Marjory J., Paris to London 

Fortunato, Eda, Djakarta to EA 

Fowler, Virginia R., Santo Domingo to 
ARA/CEN 

George, Dorothy M., NEA to Osaka-Kobe 

Gmirkin, Vasia C., AF to Kinshasa 

Gormley, James J., AID (Overseas) to 
PO/CMA/TR 

Gothe, Arlene Ann, EUR to Bern 

Gould, Robert E., O/FSI/LT to Caracas 

Greene, Joseph N., Jr., 10 to London 

Gustafson, Marianne U., 10/OIC to Vienna 

Hall, Harold E., London to EUR 

Hall, Robert J., Moscok to Jidda 

Halverson, Orrin V., Vientiane to EA 

— Thomas P., AID (Overseas) to 


Hanscom, Olive F., Dacca to Mogadiscio 
Hartman, Pierre M., O/FSI/LT to Nassau 
Hauser, Fern E., Geneva to Santo Do- 
mingo 
Hawley, F. William, i111, EUR to Vienna 
Hazelrigg, George H., AF to Kaduna 
Heise, Charles E., Santo Domingo to 
Saigon 
Helm, William R., Manila to Frankfurt 
Henderson, Mahion, O/FSI to Chiang Mai 
Hiller, Le Moine Edward, Jr., Jerusalem 
to NEA 
Howell, W. Nathaniel, Jr., INR to Beirut 
Hummel, Walter H., Frankfurt to Rome 
Huth, Donald E., Windsor to Bridgetown 
re Stanley R., AID (Overseas) to 


Infante, Salvador, Santo Domingo to 
Bogota 

Jensen, Roger A., Port-au-Prince to Lagos 

Johnson, Emmett A., A/OC/T to Accra 

Johnston, Linda H., Montevideo to 
Fukuoka 


Jungers, Craig R., Montevideo to ARA 
Kalodimos, Magdeline G., Paris to 


Kane, Betty Lou, Bangkok to Hamilton 

Kelly, John L., Jr., Benghazi to AF 

Kern, Ivan Lee, San Jose to London 

King, Charles M., Manila to A/OC/E 

King, Michael J., Beirut to NEA 

Kinkade, Jacque D., Oslo to Frankfurt 

Kinsey, Bruce, AID (Overseas) to 
INR/REA 

Kirby, William A., Jr., ACDA to Beirut 

Kleckner, Kay, Salisbury to AF 

Klein, Esther, Rawalpindi to Luanda 

Kwiatkowski, John E., Salisbury to 
Monrovia 

Kzinowek, James E., Beirut to Tokyo 


Lamar, Jeanne F., Mogadiscio to 
Budapest 

Lannon, John M., San Salvador to ARA 

Le Donne, Susan M., 10/OES to Geneva 

Leader, John L., Madras to NEA 

Lee, James Douglas, O/FS! to Oslo 

Linder, Nancy Panama City to New 
Delhi 

Lottridge, Ruth M., Belgrade to Gaberones 

Maloney, Joseph G., Tehran to Djakarta 

— Gerald E., O/FSI/LT to 

unis 

Marchany, Mary E., O/FSI to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Maresca, Richard M., Dhahran to 
Calcutta 

Marks, Marian P., Buenos Aires to ARA 

Marshall, Gene B., AID (Overseas) to EA 

McCarthy, John F., 111, O/FSI/LT to 
Saigon . 

McCarty, Paul B., Saigon to Istanbul 

McClintock, David W., NEA to Dhahran 

Mcintyre, John M., Madrid to EUR 

Medlin, William J., Warsaw to Vienna 

Meisenzahl, Anne M., Hong Kong City to 
Recife 

Mercurio, Michael J., Barranquilla to 
Kampala a: 

Minatre, Gary D., Beirut to Nairobi 

Mixon, Joel W., Saigon to Vientiane 

Mollette, James J., Mexico City, D.F., to 
ARA 


Montoya, Dolores J., Belgrade to Valletta 

Moose, George E., AID (Overseas) to Da 
Nang 

Morton, Patricia Anne, Yaounde to 
Singapore : 

Mraz, David S., Saigon to Djakarta 

Mu, George, 0/FS!I to Singapore 

Muenzer, Richard F., San Salvador to 
Stockholm 

Murray, Joseph A., Jr., O/FSI/UT to EA 

Nelson, Francis J., Vientiane to PO/CMA/ 
PR 


Nelson, Thomas A., Lisbon to EUR 

Nichols, James C., Addis Ababa to AF 

Normandy, Eugene C., Monrovia to AF 

Notheis, Walter M., AID (Overseas) to 
O/SOAP 

O'Donnell, Rosemary K., 10/UND to 
Quito 

Olson, Verdean E., O/FSI to Madrid 

Ortiz, Juan, Santo Domingo to 
Tegucigal 

O’Shea, Nadia, Nicosia to NEA/EX 

Paez, Ned Z., Saigon to A/OC/E 

Palmer, Alison, AID (Overseas) to 
INR/RAF/NEA 

Palmer, Frederick S., Kathmandu to 
Lubumbashi 

Palmer, Sylvia, Bogota to ARA 

Pettit, Thomas A., Jerusalem to Brussels 

Price, Hugh E., Taipei to EA 

Priestley, Arthur E., Jr., Dakar to 
Nouakchatt 

Pringle, Robert M., O/FSI/LT to 


i 
Radford, Joseph, Jr., Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem 5 7 
Rainey, Joanne D., Monrovia to Kinshasa 
Reddington, John P., OM/MS to USUN 
Reeves, Sidney Virgil, Tunis to Oslo 
Richardson, Karl S., Fukuoka to Tokyo 
Richardson, Samuel R., Bangkok to Bonn 
Rivinus, Edward F., Jr., Bonn to EUR 
Rockwell, Stuart W., NEA to Rabat 
Rogers, Charles J., La Paz to Managua _ 
Rollins, Lloyd A., Frankfurt to Benghazi 
Rosdahli, Lyle H., Tehran to Ibadan 
Rothenberg, Morris, Mexico City, D.F. to 
10/UNP . 
Rumme, Theodor C., Bremen to Belize 
Salisbury, William R., Frankfurt to EUR 
Schneider, Christine, Khartoum to 
Monrovia 
Schroeder, Frank M., EA to Saigon 
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Sherer, Albert W., Jr., Lome to Conakry 
Simmons, Carroll L., Porto Alegre to 
Nouakchatt 
$ Alexander K., Caracas to 
A/ PAF 
Smith, William W., Dacca to Manila 
Sousa, David A., O/FSI/LT to Vienna 
Southwick, E. Michael, Kathmandu to 
Kigalu 
Stein, Harry Leonard, 10/UNP to Munich 
Stermer, C. Lester, O/FSI/LT to Rangoon 
Sutter, Donald J., AID (Overseas) to 
10/UNP 
Tomy, Amelia, Geneva to !0 
Thal, Dan Joseph, Manila to Calcutta 
Thomas, Alma Lucille, O/FSI to Paris 
Thomas, Alvin C., Dublin to Stockholm 
Thompson, Blanche E., EUR to Amman 
Thompson, James D., Lisbon to Lagos 
Tinsley, Carolyn W., NEA to Abidjan 
Tooraen, Fru R., Moscow to London 
Vale, Olga Marie, Salisbury to Pretoria 
Vandevander, Ronald L., Salisbury to 
Monrovia 
Wajda, Thomas J., AID (Overseas) to EA 
Warner, Richard N., Pretoria to Athens 
Watkins, Quentin H., Lahore to NEA 
Wentworth, John P., Addis Ababa to 
Tel Aviv 
Westmore, Donald B., Saigon to INR/REA 
Wilken, David, Kingston to ARA 
Wilkowski, Jean M., Tegucigalpa to Rome 
Wilson, Burgess G., Bangkok to EA 
Wilson, Edward B., Brussels to Moscow 
Wilson, George Edward, Sao Paulo to 
Colombo 
Young, James J., Managua to Santo 
Domingo 
Young, Johnny, O/FSI/FT to Conakry 
Zietlow, Marlene G., Vientiane to Zagreb 


RETIREMENTS 


Bean, Weldon L., PO/CMA/DOM 
Boswell, William 0., 10/OIC 
Campbell, Waldemar B., AF/S 
Chaille, Howard E., EA 

Criss, Frances, O/FSI 
Dahigren, Robert N., ARA 
Devine, John E., EUR 

Dugan, co! J., 0/ SCA/VO 
Dumont, Donald A, INR/XR 
eee. Wilma D., Paris 
Fleming, Catherine G., EA/EX 
Geppe 

Good 


Richard D., Adelaide 
rich, Lois S., EUR/EE 

Gray, Philip H., Jr., OEO 
Harti, Agnes M., 0/SCA/SCS 
Luelien, Doris Meitana, Santo Domingo 
Middleton, Mary F., PO/ PE 
Newton, Francis S., O0/ MED/EX 

Anton N., Tehran 
O’Brien, Mary E., EUR/RPM 
Prichard, Virgil E., 0/SCA/SCS 
Ramshaw, Wilbur E., EA 
Richardson, Clydia Mae, 0/DG/PAS 


Rourk, J. Phillip, t icult 
- ae Senha — 2 — ure 


Sanders, Terry B., Jr., ARA 
Sessions, Edson 0., Quito 
Smith, Schubert E., Monrovia. 

rs, Francis J., Bonn 
Stensby, Edith A., ARA 
Turner, James M., O/FM 
Walmsley, Marion C., ARA 
Withey, Francis M., ARA 
Zieht, Wilbur H., USUN 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bates, Mary V., Hong Kong 

Benton, Jane Anderson, 0/JOC 

Billick, Barbara T., Ankara 

Bowcutt, Cathleen, Vientiane 

Bray, William H., Jr., Dept. of the 
Treasury 
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Brock, Janice M., Bonn 

Cardoso, Mary R., Zanzibar 

Carr, Sharon L., Asmara 

Cleveland, John L., Addis Ababa 
Clifford, Mary M., Rio de Janeiro 
Cook, Patsy R., AF/EX 

Crystal, Carolyn, Bern 

Curran, Mary Catherine, J 

De Martino, John James, OES 
Devaney, Dennis M., S/S-EX 

Fischer, R. Lucas, ACDA 

Friemel, Nina Faye, Panama City 
Gibbons, Katherine Clark, 0/DG/PER 
Green, Grace, PER/REC/EMP 
Handley, Jonathan Bradford, Singapore 
Hobson, Susan T., Berlin 

Holt, Mary J., London 


Johnson, Merrilyn Corrinne, ARA/ MGT 
Kelly, Carol Ann, Beirut 

Kempf, Judith M., Brasilia 

Klass, Jeanne J., Buenos Aires 
Lawhorn, William J., EUR 

Lupo, Patricia A., Bucharest 
McKelvey, Graham N., AID (U.S.) 
McLaughlin, Kathleen P., O/SY/! 
Oberg, E. Armelia, Abidjan 

O'Neill, Barbara A., O 

Parsons, Mary G., Paris 

Rawson, Larry E., Tripoli 

Schilling, Helen A., Kabul 
Shepard, William M., Jr., NATO 
Vayr, Maria V., Vienna 

Walls, Carolyn S., Santo Domingo 
Whalen, John J., EA 

Whiteman, Marjorie M., L 
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GS-15 


Monahan, a A., AJOPR/ST; Zingg, 
Lloyd J., A/OPR/ST. 


GS-14 


Albaugh, Richard M., A/OPR/ST; Betz, 
Margaret J., CU/ACS. 


GS-13 
Johnson, Paxton B., CU/AS; Lee, John 
J., A/OPR/PBR; Russum, Robert E., PO/ 
CMA/DOM. 


GS-12 


Dretzka, Lenore J., O/SCA/PPT; Rep- 
asky, Michael George, A/OPR/ST. 


GS-11 


Beeks, Jacqueline Y., O/SCA/PPT; 
Davis, Shirley W., O/SCA/PPT; Green, 
Ruby S., A/OPR/ST; Pinkert, Sally B., 
O/FS/ACC; Spafford, Pauline F., S/CPR. 


GS-10 


Brown, Helen E., 0/DG/ADM; Harrison, 
Howard E., A/OC/T. 


GS-9 
Cook, William O., O/MED/EX; Love, 
Thomas A., A/OPR/ADP; Reardon, Marie 
T., S/CPR. 


GS-8 
Dorning, Elinor B., S/PC; Dotson, Viola 
B., O/FSI/VTC; Evans, Guida A., O/SCA/ 
VO; Johnson, Mary R., A/OC/T; Marshall, 
Diane, CU. 


GS-7 

Armour, Mary C., A/OC/T; Brooks, 
Shirley Ann, S/PC; Carpenter, Frederick 
E., A/OPR/ADP; Cohen, Eileen M., O/ 
SCA/PPT; Hutchinson, Ann P., 0/SCA/ 
PPT; Jones, Barbara Ann, PO/CMA/DOM; 
Kern, Tempie C., CU/CP; Lawrence, Doris 
M., A/OPR/RS; Lyman, Judith L., 0/SCA/ 
VO; O'Connell, Hilda S., A/OPR/RS; 
O'Neal, Kathleen L., S/S; Sanger, Karl W., 
A/OPR/ADP; Skeen, Cecelia A., PM; Whit- 
low, William R., Jr., O/SCA/PPT; Zego- 
witz, Elizabeth C., H. 


GS-4 
Anderson, Robert L., O/FS/FSB; Brown, 
Therese M., E/EX; Cunningham, John, 
O/SY/EX; Eanet, Marlene L., CU/PDE; 
Estey, Cynthia K., O/SY/I; Ferrell, Wil- 
liam T.,,0/DG/ADM; Flemons, Damon A. 
O/SY/EX; Garrison, Sheryl B., 
Hatcher, a L., ACDA; Legee 
phine A., ACDA; 


A/OS; 
r, Jose- 
; Lucas, Bonnie Louise, 


E/OA; Lukens, Darla Jean, EUR/SES; 


Morimoto, Stella T., CU/MPP; Munoz, 
Beatrice G., CU/PDE (correction); Van 
Tuy!l, Margaret P., O/FS!; Weaver, Barbara 
oa ITP; Williams, Clementine E., O/SY/ 


GS-5 

Bakaysa, Rose D., P/MS; MSD; Benner, 
Christina R., 10/OIC; Bradley, Serena H., 
A/OPR/PBR; Burns, James F., A/OC/P; 
Coleman, Freddie M., O/FS/FSB; Coving- 
ton, Donald, O/FS/FSB; Ferguson, Mildred 
J., E/OA; Fields, Carolyn V., E/OT; Foun- 
tain, Brenda J., 0/SCA/VO; Green, James 
S., A/OC/P; Hardrick, Margaret L., O/ 
SCA/PPT; Hodges, Hayward, Jr., O/SY/ 
EX; Jackson, Brenda H., O/SCA/PPT; 
Jackson, Patricia A., INR/RSE; Johnson, 
Florence M., A/OPR/PBR; Lamp, Kath- 
leen D., A/OPR/ST; Marshall, Donna Lee, 
O/SY/E; Mason, Bernard C., A/OC/P; Mc- 
Donald, Doris Jean, O/SCA/PPT; Ram- 
persaud, Bertina H., O/SCA/PPT; Ran- 
dall, Bonnie J., O/SY/DO; Rowe, Norma 
J., CU/EA; Ruffin, Albert C., A/OPR/PBR; 
Scott, eye O/SCA/ PPT; Taylor, Sylvia 
A., O/SCA/PPT; Walters, Shelton G., A/ 
OC/P; Watkins, Shirley’ L., O/SCA/PPT; 
White, Terry Koonc, O/SCA/PPT; Wil- 
liams, Mary Frances, E/CBA; Wilson, Etta 
M., E/OFP. 


GS-4 

Brown, Cleveland, O/MED/EX; Durham, 
Sallie R., O/SCA/PPT; Edelen, Charlotte 
M., A/OPR/ST; Keys, Ethelmae Linda, 
OM/DIR; Lockard, Esther L., OM/SNS; 
Love, Samuel D., A/OC/P; McDaniel, 
Renay D., E/ICD; Penman, Carol Ann, O/ 
SY/EX; Polsemen, Sharon R., E/OT; Sim 
son, Denise E., M; Williams, Ronald M., 
0/DG/ ADM. 


GS-3 

Butler, Mildred M., 0/SCA/PPT; Easley, 
Shirley Ann, 0/SCA/PPT; Hicks, Delores 
A., O/SCA/VO; James, Patricia J., P/MS; 
Johnson, Yvonne P., A/OPR/PBR; Koel- 
ling, Karen C., O/SCA/PPT; Williams, 
Christine L, O/SY/E; Wolfe, Patricia Ann, 
A/OPR/PBR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allen, _— L., O0/SCA/PPT 
Amos, Alus Augusta, 0/ SCA/PPT 
Athey, Mary R., 0/SCA/PPT 
Barstad, Linda A., O0/SCA/PPT 
Beardsley, Anne K., 0/SCA/PPT 
Bentley, Joyce M., A/OPR/PBR 
Blackmon, Joyce J., E/iCD/FTD 








Blair, Madge M., O/SCA/PPT 
Brannock, Leroy A., AOPR/PBR 
Brown, Linda C., O0/SCA/PPT 
Burch, Desarene S., O/SCA/PPT 
Burns, Douglas F., L/EUR 
Carroll, Janet Elizabeth, IBC 
Chaconas, Judith R., A/OPR/GS 
Chesley, Virginia C., "0/SCA/PPT 
Clairmont, Linda M., O/SCA/PPT 
Curtis, Francis William, A/OPR/PBR 
Denny, Shirley Marie, ACDA 
Diener, Ruth C., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Dokken, Orvin G., A/OPR/ST 
Edwards, C. Margaret S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Eley, Bettie A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Emstrum, Maryalice T., 0/SCA/PPT 
Evans, Barbara J., O0/SCA/PPT 
Falkener, Rosemary Jean, 0/SCA/PPT 
Ferris, Mary R., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Fettretch, James S., O/SCA/PPT 
Figueroa, Leoncio S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Fitzgerald, Diana S., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Frye, Dorothy H., O0/SCA/PPT 
Gant, Felice L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Griffin, Mary B., 0/SCA/PPT 
Harris, Sandra W., O/SCA/PPT 
Henderson, Michaei, A/OC/P 
Hood, Patricia 0., 0/SCA/PPT 
Horton, Norma J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Jeffries, Deborah Y., 0/SCA/PPT 
Jones, Leona V., 0/A&CP 
Lee, Sylvia Anne, O/SCA/PPT 
Luke, Thomas E., PER/REC/EMP 
Lysaght, Loretta A., O0/SCA/PPT 
McCain, Alice B., O/SY/EX 
McDonald, Janet M., O0/SCA/PPT 
McPhee, Jean C., O0/ MED/CLN 
Miller, Denise E., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
O'Donnell, Joseph H., O/ SCA/PPT 
Peterson, Willia Mae, 0/FS/ACC 
Poindexter, Deloise L., O0/SCA/VO 
Rammer, Debbie L., 0/A&CP 
Rittenhouse, Sandra Mae, O/SCA/PPT 
Roberts, Sharon B., 0/SCA/PPT 
Rodgers, Arlene A., O/SCA/PPT 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Lois A. Barnaal, Hamburg; Mary 
C. Collins, The Hague; Francine R. 
Giamona, Wellington; Joan M. Hazel- 
ton, Frankfurt; Patricia A. Linden, 
O/SY/1; Carol Janice Loesch, Brus- 
sels; E. Arlene D. Lubasky, Mon- 
rovia; Claudette McWhirter, Brussels; 
Janet Ann Nash, A/FBO; Clarence 
N. Page, Jr., EUR/SES; William W. 
Putnam, Montevideo; Bonnie B. Ray, 
London; Sue D. Tanequoot, Beirut; 
Beverly N. Tupper, Helsinki; Mary 
Ann Urbaniak, NEA/IRN; and Wen- 
dy Williams, Algiers. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Eleanor E. Browne, Tegucigalpa; 
Carlyn J. Elliott, Port-au-Prince; Abi- 
gail Estey, Kabul; Jane F. Haas, Paris; 
Gail M. Herriges, Djakarta; Patricia 
J. Johnson, Monrovia; Patricia Ann 
Lignoul, Managua; Robert L. McAIl- 
lister, Copenhagen; Nancy L. Mc- 
Corkle, Istanbul; Barbara S. Moore, 
Vienna; Judy L. Rutan, Aden City. 





Rust, Dean F., ACDA 

Sanderson, lise, A/OPR/PBR 
Sandifer, Anita D., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Sawka, Jeanne M., CU/EX 

Schoem, Alan H., O/SCA/PPT 
Schroeder, Beth Louise, ACDA 
Seanger, Jacquelyn Ann, O/SCA/PPT 
Smallwood, Judy, P/MS/DCD 

Smith, Linda Dione, 0/SCA/ PPT 
Stinson, Kathleen, O/SCA/PPT 
Summers, Gail Elizabeth, O/SCA/PPT 
Utas, Virginia G., C/ SCA/PPT 

Viti, Paola Velia, O/SCA/PPT 

Watts, Charlotte Anette, 0/SCA/PPT 
Wessels, Catherine V., A/OPR/ST 
White, Anna M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Williams, Elise E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Willis, Rosa Marie, 0/SCA/PPT 
Wolovick, Myra S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Worthen, Robert L., 0/SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Collum, Gladys |., 0/DG/ADM to PO/SRS 
Cornnor, Gregory A., PER/REC/EMP to 
0/DG/ADM 
Ebel, Kathleen J., ARA to E/CBA 
Edwards, Marcella J., O/SY to CU/AF 
Fischer, Judith, O/FSI to EUR/FBX 
Harvin, Paris L., S/S-EX to A/OC/P 
Hawkins, Carolyn, S/S-S to EUR/EE 
Kitt, Sharon T., O/A&CP to 0/SCA/VO 
McCants, Myra M., E to 10/OES 
Mudd, George P., O0/DG/ADM to PO/PE 
Parsons, Berry E., O/A&CP to A/OPR/PBR 
Smith, Velma T., A/OPR/PBR to A/ALS 
Washington, Gloria E., 0/A&CP to 
A/OPR/ST 


RETIREMENTS 


Baine, Gertrude L., A/FBO 
Greer, Marian B., O/SCA/PPT 
Jones, William W., A/OPR/PBR 
Mulliken, Otis E., 10/OES 
Simsarian, James, |0/OES 

Von Plonski, Audrey K., NEA 





Wilson, Frances D., A/OPR/RS 
Zarger, Mary L., 10/EX 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adams, Wendell R., Jr., A/OC/P 
Blake, Orlando A., H 

Brent, Lanny E., O0/SCA/PPT 
Byrd, Frances L., 0/SCA/VO 
Cleage, Scott K., 0/SCA/PPT 
Delariva, Joanne, ARA/LA 

Dyke, Brenda C., rea 
Edelstein, Janice A., ACDA 
Emerich, William P., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Evans, Daniel, A/OC/P 

Ferris, Mary R., O/SCA/PPT 
Gebin, Gertrude, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Hallam, Charlotte J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Hayden, Mary Anne, 0/SCA/PPT 
Hilliers, John J., A/OPR/LS 
Howard, Helena L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Hullihen, Susan M., O/SCA/VO 
Insley, Doris N., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Kapphahn, Theodora Jane, O/SCA/PPT 
Kurihara, James Y., IGA 

Law, Patricia A.. CU/NEA 

Lee, Alma A., A/OPR/LR 
Lincoln, a 0 

Lipton, Fa , INR/ XR 
McCrary, aes H., O/ SCA/ PPT 
McDevitt, Charles A. A/OC/P 
Mendle, Mary Ewing, A/OPR/LS 
Pearson, Caroline C., O/SCA/PPT 
Powell, Janice M., O/SCA/PPT 
Rediske, Mardell E., S/S-EX 
Roduit, Vincent M., O/SCA/PPT 
Sala, Joanne M., AR A/CA 

Schmid, Frances, 0/SCA/ PPT 
Schuyler, Pearl W., A/ALS 
Shambley, Helen B., INR/RSF 
Spinks, Adrian B., A/OC/P 
Villa, Mary H., A/OPR/ASD 

Vito, Cynthia Kay, O/SCA/PPT 
Wallin, Peter L., L/NEA 
Weinstein, Doris M., A/OPR/ST 
Woods, Daisy D., 0/SCA/PPT 
Wyatt, Mary E., ACDA 
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BUDAPEST—Ambassador Alfred fuhen jeans wreeil huecets of the Hungorion 
Army at a recent ceremony at the U.S. Military Memorial Cemetery. To his left is 
Colonel William O. Peak, U.S. Defense Attaché. To the Ambassador's right, par- 
tially hidden, is Lt. Colonel Robert P. von Romberg, U.S. Air Attaché. At the annual 
ceremony, the Hungarian Government honors Americans killed in the battle to 
liberate Budapest during the closing days of World War Il. 
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ROGERS, continued from page 2-A 


Now, when I talked about the use of U.S. troops in 
Cambodia, what I was referring to—and it’s clear from 
the last part of my answer—was an involvement of any 
length, any deep involvement of American troops. And 
I was making the analogy with South Viet-Nam—that 
we were not going to use American troops to support 
the Government of Cambodia—and I said that if we did 
that, if we got involved in the support of the present 
government of Cambodia or any other government, that 
it would be inconsistent with the policv of the Govern- 
ment. The policy of the Government is to withdraw our 
troops in an orderly way from South Viet-Nam. 

Now, If you look at the exact words I used, I would 
have preferred the language to read “not deeply in- 
volved.” I wasn’t talking about incursions. I wasn’t talk- 
ing about temporary movements across the border that 
would last six or eight weeks. But I think it’s a fair 
criticism, particularly for a lawyer, not to be more 
precise. 

I think it also is a fair criticism of the Committee that 
—not the Committee but the man that leaked it, contrary 
to all the representations that were made. I was interested 
that no one else on the Committee thought that it—I 
mean, they all understood what I was saying. What I 
was saying is that the United States has no intention of 
getting involved in Cambodia with American troops in 
support of the present government of Cambodia, or any 
other government of Cambodia. 


Q Mr. Secretary, on this mid-1971 target date for 
getting out of combat, as I understand it that would leave 
250,000, roughly, of American troops in South Viet- 
Nam. 


A It might be a little bit more than that. I’m not sure. 
I think the mathematics are something like 280,000 
or 275,000, something like that. 


Q What's the target date for getting them all out? 
That’s what the young people are asking now. 


A Well, we haven’t announced any target date for 

that. The President said he’s going to get them all out, 
but I don’t think there’s any necessity for announcing 
that kind of a target date now. The thing that concerns 
Americans most is the fact that we’re handling some 
part of the combat role. 
_ I do think it’s important to note and to keep remind- 
ing ourselves that the program has worked quite well, 
in addition to the fact that the casualties have been re- 
duced considerably. The fact is that the South Vietnam- 
ese have taken over a very large portion of the combat 
role and their casualties are now three to one or four 
to one compared to ours so that the program, even in that 
sense, is working. 


Q I understand why you can’t announce it, but does 
the Administration have such a — sort of a target date? 


A Well, the President, I’m sure, in his mind, has a 
plan that he is operating on, but I don’t think he has 
any intention of making that plan public. 


Q Mr. Secretary, in the light of statements by Vice 
President Ky and also President Thieu about future 
South Vietnamese involvement in Cambodia, is there any 
concern on our part, and has that concern been com- 
municated to Saigon, that such involvement, which 
would distract from the principal role of the army in 
South Viet-Nam itself, might then complicate the Viet- 
namization process? 


MAY 1970 


A Well, I want to be careful about answering that 
because there have been a lot of comments made that 
appear in the press from Saigon that, later on, people 
say they didn’t make. But insofar as the substance of 
your question is concerned, as I understand the sub- 
stance of your question, are we concerned if South Viet- 
Nam becomes active in Cambodia with their troops—if 
that will make it more difficult for us to withdraw our 
troops from South Viet-Nam, if that’s your question. 

Yes, we have made that point to South Viet-Nam 
and they fully understand that. 

In other words, that is not going to disrupt the 
Vietnamization program announced by the President. 


Q Mr. Secretary, can you state with fair confidence, 
or good confidence, that American troops will continue 
to be withdrawn from South Viet-Nam after 1971? 

And secondly, would you comment on another sub- 
ject, and that is the CENTO meeting, and give us some 
idea of what you expect to take place there? 


A Yes. Well on the first part of your question, I 
don’t want to comment on What is going to happen 
after 1971. I think when the President is ready to an- 
nounce plans of that kind, he should announce them 
and I don’t want to get involved in that. 

Insofar as the CENTO meeting is concerned, we don’t 
expected that there are going to be any dramatic accom- 
plishments, as such. We think that the organization is a 
very valuable one. We look forward to the discussions 
we are going to have with each other. 

We are particularly pleased to see Foreign Minister 
Stewart and the Foreign Ministers from Iran and Turkey, 
and we will have a lot of things to discuss with each 
other, as far as CENTO is concerned, and we will have— 


Q Mr. Secretary, it has been reported that Mr. Hickel 
talked with you before writing the famous letter to the 
President. 

What are your reactions to this letter? 

What was the extent of your discussion with Mr. 
Hickel about it? 

And have you ever had trouble getting in to see the 
President? [Laughter.] 


A Well, let’s take those, one at a time. [Laughter.] 

Yes, Mr. Hickel came to see me, and told me generally 
what he had said in the letter—with no reference to the 
difficulty of seeing the President. He said that he was 
concerned about the attitude of young people, and he was 
concerned about whether we had found a way to com- 
municate what we were doing and to get along well 
enough with young people. 

And I agreed with him. I think it’s very important for 
any government, and particularly for our government, 
in view of the problems we have had with young people 
in the past, in connection with the war in Viet-Nam 
and other things, that they have confidence in us and 
that they have some way to communicate with us. 

I must say the word “communicate” is so fashion- 
able, that it’s tough to know quite what is meant. I 
would like to find out what is meant. 

When I talked to them, to young people, I have asked, 
“What can we do that we haven’t done?” We spend 
an inordinate amount of time traveling around to uni- 
versities and sending pamphlets out, and having radio 
programs and so forth. But it still isn’t enough, obviously. 

So I told Mr. Hickel I agreed that it was something 
that we in the Administration should give a lot of thought 
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to. And I was sympathetic to his concern, and I hoped 
that I could do my part. 

Now that was the extent of my discussion. There was 
no discussion about any letter, or any problem that he 
had, if he had a problem, communicating with the Presi- 
dent. 

Secondly, my reaction to the Hickel letter—well, first, 
I have already expressed that I think that the concern is 
a real one, and anybody in government has to recognize 
it—and not only say that. he recognizes it, but feel it. 
This is obviously a very important matter. 

But I am sure that Mr. Hickel is embarrassed by the 
fact that the letter was made public, and I don’t think 
he intended that at all. 

Secondly, I think, had he called the President—I sup- 
pose the reason he didn’t was because he thought that 
the President was very busy on other things—if he had 
called the President and told him, I’m sure the President 
would have seen him. So from that standpoint, I think 
that he would have preferred it the other way, and that 
it would have worked out better the other way. 

On the other hand, I’m not sure that it’s all that 
serious. The President feels as he does about young 
people, as Mr. Hickel does about young people. He feels 
the way I do about them, and I think that it’s something 
that we have to give very serious thought to. 

Do I have any problem seeing the President? 

No. 


Q And have you written any letters lately? 

A No. [Laughter.] 

I don’t intend to. I have no difficulty at all. I don’t 
believe that anybody that has any important problem 
has any difficulty seeing the President. 

IT think that there is a natural reluctance on the part 
of Cabinet officers, particularly those that don’t know 
him as well, to call him and ask to see him. So I think 
they sort of wait for a meeting to occur. 

I have not found at any time that there has been the 
slightest difficulty when I called the President and said 
there was something important I want to talk to you 
about— 

He says, “Come right over.” 

And I think he will do that about Mr. Hickel or any 
other Cabinet Member. 


Q Could you clarify for us the operation off the coast 
of Cambodia? Is it taking place in territorial waters, or 
in international waters? And what relationships does this 
have to American vessels intercepting—say Chinese ves- 
sels with supplies bound for— 


A Yes—lI don’t want to define the exact perimeters of 
the operation. I believe it’s—I think it’s both in coastal 
waters and in international waters. 

Its purpose is limited. Its purpose is to intercept ship- 
ments of ammunition and supplies to the base areas in 
Cambodia, which would be conducted by the North 
Vietnamese, or the Viet Cong. 

It does not apply to other powers, it applies only to 
reshipment, or shipment of supplies and ammunition to 
sanctuary areas. 


Q Mr. Secretary, you just addressed yourself to the 
CENTO prospects, and there is another defense meeting 
coming up. How far will the push for mutual balanced 
force reduction go, which was scheduled for— 

A Well, it’s a little preliminary, I think, for me to 
comment on that. It’s a little early—except to say that 
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we are very much in favor of initiative by the NATO 
countries to move in the direction of discussions with the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact nations, on mutual 
and balanced force reduction. We are not sure what 
form that will take, but we support the idea. 


Q Mr. Secretary, for some time now this country 
has been told that the war in Southeast Asia and Viet- 
Nam is a matter of winning the hearts and minds of 
men—and the pacification program and so forth were 
aimed at that. 

Now, with the use of the B-52s and the naval action 
and the ground action combat—and the furnishing of 
war materiel, people are wondering if it isn’t a right 
about face—if it isn’t a military approach to the solution, 
although you might say it’s the quick approach to end it. 

I wonder if you would comment on this. 

A Yes. I think what you have said is the cause for 
a good deal of anxiety, and among not only the young 
people but other people throughout the world. 

And if it should be that, if that is what’s happening, 
then obviously their anxieties would be well founded. 

But what I am saying is that is not what is happening. 
It’s not an escalation. It is not any attempt to win a 
military victory. 

It is action which the President thought was necessary, 
in an orderly way, to carry out the Vietnamization pro- 
gram. 

Since his decision, he has outlined in a very unusual 
way, exactly the limitations of the action. And obviously 
we are committed to those limitations. Limitations in 
distance and time. 

So I think events will answer the anxieties that exist, 
and that’s what I’ve been telling the young people that 
I have spoken to. 


Q Mr. Secretary, has the Administration taken any 
firm decision on the question of resuming large-scale arms 
deliveries to Greece? 


A No, we have not, yet. 


Q Mr. Secretary, the President and yourself have 
both reaffirmed that the United States will not get in- 
volved in the defense of the Cambodian Government 
itself. 

If South Vietnamese troops are to remain in Cambodia, 
where does the line between protecting the sanctuaries, 
where do you draw the line between protecting the 
sanctuaries and defense of the Cambodian Government 
itself. 

A Well, I’m not sure that that is a decision that 
the South Vietnamese Government has made. There 
have been statements made, but in any event, we haven't 
gotten to that. 

As far as the United States is concerned, we are not 
going to take any actions. 

How the Cambodians and the South Vietnamese co- 
operate in the future, is going to have to be worked out 
between them. Obviously, we will play a role in that, but 
whatever role we played would not be inconsistent with 
the policy we have announced, of getting out and— 


Q On the question of the withdrawal, it’s clear now 
that the American combat ground forces and the advisers 
assigned to the South Vietnamese forces are coming out 
of Cambodia under the announced policy—there are sev- 
eral other elements involved. 

One is the river boat force operating with the South 
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Vietnamese towards Phnom Penh. 

Another is the American element of the coastal patrol 
force. 

And the other is the air support group with the Cam- 
bodians, with the South Vietnamese forces—on which I 
am not quite clear. 

The question, Mr. Secretary is: Are all those Ameri- 
can operations, including the coastal patrols, to be 
stopped as far as the Cambodian theater of operation is 
concerned, by the end of June? 


A Well, I wouldn’t want to say that. 

I think we’ve said enough when we’ve said what we 
are going to stop. 

Insofar as the riverine operation is concerned, the 
Americans have not exceeded the 21-mile limit, and we 
don’t intend to. 

Insofar as getting Americans out of the river in Cam- 
bodia is concerned, the answer is, “Yes, that would be 
included.” 

So far as patrolling international waters is concerned, 
that’s different. I’m not sure what we will do. My guess 
would be that we will continue. We have had a patrol 
of international waters all the time—this is just extending 
it a little bit—so I don’t want to make any predictions 
about that. 


Q Mr. Secretary, is there any intention at any time 
soon, to upgrade Mr. Habib, or perhaps a successor to 
him, to give him the title of actually head of the dele- 
gation there, and remove this obstacle that the Com- 
munists complain about in those negotiations? 

A Well, we haven't. If I thought it would do any good, 
we might. 

I don’t think it would make much difference. I think 


it would look like window dressing. 


Q Mr. Secretary, are you ruling out—or not ruling 
out—U.S. air activity over Cambodia, past the June 
30th deadline? 


A No, I haven’t ruled it out at all. We had air activity 
over Cambodia before the change of the government, 


and we haven't said anything, one way or the other 
about that. 


Q Mr. Secretary, we have often heard about the un- 
derstanding which brought an end to the bombing of 
North Viet-Nam—and several of the positions look as 
if they are being nibbled at. 

For example, reconnaissance planes are being fired at. 
The other day, there were rocket attacks on Saigon. 

Do you feel that this understanding has become more 
fragile; and if it should finally be violated, what would 
be the response? 

A Well, I don’t think we—I think that we are putting 
more emphasis on conditions as they exist rather than 
agreements. 

Now it is true that we, when we came in office there 
was this so-called understanding that was sort of implicit. 
There was nothing in writing about it. It consisted of 
conversations that different people had with different 
people—and you had to put all the conversations to- 
gether to come to the conclusion. 

We think the conclusion is a valid one. We think there 
was an agreement. We think it has been violated by 
North Viet-Nam on many occasions. 

If they continue to violate it, or if they continue to 
take other action, then as the President says, he will have 
to make a decision what to do at that time. 


MAY 1970 


Q Mr. Secretary, if that question did come up, would 
you counsel against the bombing of the North? 


A It would depend a good deal on how the question 
came up—what the facts were. So I wouldn’t want to 
answer any hypothetical questions about what I would 
counsel. 

I am not going to answer any questions about what I 
have counseled, or will counsel. 


Q You said before, that you will— 


A —I do say—as you know, I am very much in 
favor of the policy of Vietnamization—the policy of re- 
placing American troops with South Vietnamese troops. 
The Guam Doctrine of having the Asians cooperate with 
each other to handle Asian problems—and I think that 
it was the only choice that the President could make un- 
der the circumstances, and I think it is the right choice, 
and I think we just have to keep working at it—continue 
to put it into effect—and get over this difficulty that has 
arisen because of the incursions into Cambodia, which 
have caused people to doubt whether we are going to 
continue Vietnamization or not. 

And as I say, I think that events will show that we 
are, and when that occurs, and after July rolls around 
and we withdraw more troops from South Viet-Nam, 
then I would hope that the concerns that people have 
will tend to be dissipated. 


Q Mr. Secretary, you said that you ruled out the use 
of ground combat forces in Cambodia in support of a 
Lon Nol regime or any other government. And it also 
seems possible that the air support, however, interdicting 
the sanctuaries may continue. 

What about air power in support of the Cambodian 
effort? 


A Well, that would apply too. We don’t intend to 
become involved militarily in the support of the Lon Nol 
Government—or any other government. 

I am not referring to the Lon Nol Government itself, 
I am just referring to any Cambodian Government. 

Now obviously, some of the things we are doing have 
peripheral effects. There are dividends that flow to the 
present government, because it keeps the enemy busy. 
But that’s not our primary purpose, and that will not be 
our purpose in the future. 


Q Would larger scale arms supplies than we are now 
providing be included in this military involvement that 
you oppose? 

A Well, when I talk about military involvement—so 
there is no misunderstanding—I’m talking about United 
States troops, or air support or something. 

Now in terms of asistance, military assistance by way 
of supplies or otherwise, the President has announced 
that we are going to provide some assistance consistent 
with the present authority that we have. 

Obviously any larger program would require Con- 
gressional approval. I don’t think we have crossed that 
bridge. We have no present plans to embark on that 
kind of a program. 


Q Would we help or encourage the South Vietnamese, 
or the Thai Government, to help preserve the Lon Nol 
Government—even though we would not be involved 
directly? 


A Say that again, I want to be sure that I understand. 
Q If the Lon Nol Government were threatened with 


continued on 68-A 
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NIXON, continued from 4-A 


I promised to end this war. I shall 
keep that promise. 

I promised to win a just peace. I 
shall keep that promise. 

We shall avoid a wider war. But 
we are also determined to put an end 
to this war. 

In this room, Woodrow Wilson 
made the great decisions which led 
to victory in World War I. Franklin 
Roosevelt made the decisions which 
led to our victory in World War II. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower made deri- 
sions which ended the war in Korea 
and avoided war in the Middle East. 
John F. Kennedy, in his finest hour, 
made the great decision which re- 
moved Soviet nuclear missiles from 
Cuba and the Western Hemisphere. 

I have noted that there has been 
a great deal of discussion with re- 
gard to this decision that I have made 
and I should point out that I do not 
contend that it is in the same magni- 
tude of these decisions that I have 
just mentioned. But between those 
decisions and this decision there is a 
difference that is very fundamental. 
In those decisions the American 
people were not assailed by counsels 
of doubt and defeat from some of 
the most widely known opinion lead- 
ers of the nation. 

I have noted, for example, that a 
Republican Senator has said that this 
action I have taken means that my 
party has lost all chance of winning 
the November elections. And others 


are saying today that this move 
against the enemy sanctuaries will 
make me a one-term President. 


No one is more aware than I am 
of the political consequences of the 
action I have taken. It is tempting to 
take the easy political path: To blame 
this war on previous Administrations 
and to bring all of our men home 
immediately, regardless of the con- 
sequences; even though that would 
mean defeat for the United States; To 
desert 18 million South Vietnamese 
people, who have put their trust in 
us and to expose them to the same 
slaughter and savagery which the 
leaders of North Viet-Nam inflicted 
on hundreds of thousands of North 
Vietnamese who chose freedom when 
the Communists took over North 
Viet-Nam in 1954; To get peace at 
any price now, even though I know 
that a peace of humiliation for the 
United States would lead to a bigger 
war or surrender later. 


I have rejected all political con- 
sideration in making this decision. 


Whether my party gains in Novem- 
ber is nothing compared to the lives 
of 400,000 brave Americans fighting 
for our country and for the cause of 
peace and freedom in Viet-Nam. 
Whether I may be a one-term Presi- 
dent is insignificant compared to 
whether by our failure to act in this 
crisis the United States proves itself 
to be unworthy to lead the forces of 
freedom in this critical period in 


world history. I would rather be a 
one-term President and do what | 
believe is right than to be a two-term 
President at the cost of seeing Amer- 
ica become a second-rate power and 
to see this nation accept the first de- 
feat in its proud 190-year history. 


I realize that in this war there are 
honest and deep differences in this 
country about whether we should 
have ever become involved. There are 
differences as to how the war should 
have been conducted. But the de- 
cision announced tonight transcends 
those differences. 


For the lives of American men are 
involved. The opportunity for 150,- 
000 Americans to come home in the 
next 12 months is involved. The 
future of 18 million people in South 
Viet-Nam and 7 million people in 
Cambodia is involved. The possibility 
of winning a just peace in Viet-Nam 
and in the Pacific is at stake. 

It is customary to conclude a 
speech from the White House by ask- 
ing support for the President of the 
United States. Tonight, I depart from 
that precedent. What I ask is far 
more important. I ask for your sup- 
port for our brave men fighting to- 
night halfway around the world—not 
for territory—not for glory—but so 
that their younger brothers and their 
sons and your sons can have a chance 
to grow up in a world of peace and 
freedom and justice. 


Thank you and good night. 





ROGERS, continued from 67-A 


downfall, would we help the South Vietnamese, or maybe 
the Thais—the Thai Government—to help preserve the 


Lon Nol Government? 


You said that we wouldn’t get involved directly 


militarily— 
A Yes. 


Q But there are all kinds of other ways. 
A I really don’t think I should answer that hypo- 


thetical type of question, because there are so many 


different ways the question might arise—and I suppose 
that assistance that we gave to Thailand or to South 
Viet-Nam could be used—and then we would have a 
question about whether— 


Q What you're ruling out, only, is that we will not 
get involved, directly, militarily, in supporting the Lon 


Nol Government. 
A That’s correct. 


Q Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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